he Stlusical 


CLorld. 


(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER.) 





‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIO, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,”—@Qoethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 








Vou. 63.—No. 16. 


SATURDAY, APRII/ 18, 1885. 


4d, Unstamped. 
PRICE { 5d, By Post. 








DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


AUGUSTUS HARRIS, Lesser AND MANAGER, 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, 


_—_ 


THs (Sarurpay) Evening, April 18, “ LILY OF KILL- 
ARNEY;” Mdme Georgina Burns and Mr Ben Davis. Monpbay next, April 20, 
““PAUST;” Mdme Georgina Burns and Mr Joseph Maas. Turspay, April 21, 
“ NADESHDA;” Mdme Alwina Valleria and Mr Barton McGuckin. WEDNEs- 
pay, April 22, “ CARMEN ;” Mdme Marie Roze and Mr B, Davies. Taurspay, 
April 23, ‘‘BOHEMIAN GIRL;” Mdme Georgina Burns and Mr B. Davies. 


Conductors—Mr ALBERTO RANDEGGER and Mr E. Goossens.—DRURY LANE. 


) ORNING PERFORMANCE of Brernoven’s “ FIDELIO.” 
Mdme Marie Roze and Mr Barton McGuckin, This Day (SaTuRDAY), 
April 18, at Two o’clock.—DRURY LANE. 


HE LATE MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S VOCAL 
ACADEMY.—M. SAINTON begs to announce that a FINAL CONCERT, 
IN MEMORIAM, will be given by the Pupils of the Academy, at the PRINCE’s 
HALL, Piccadilly, on Frripay Evening next, April 24, at Eight o'clock. In 
accordance with the late Mdme SatnTon-Do.By’s earnest desire, the programme 
will include her most recent composition, a Cantata for Female Voices, entitled 
“ FLORIMEL.” The Second Part will be devoted to Mdme Sainton’s composi- 
tions, and Mr, Edward Lloyd has most kindly undertaken to sing the air, ‘‘ Lady 
love, tender dove,” from her unpublished cantata, Thalassa, Reserved Seats, 6s, ; 
Unreserved Seats, 3s.; Admission, 1s. All communications to be addressed to 
M. SAINTON, 71, Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, W., of whom tickets may be 
obtained ; also of Messrs Chappell & Oo., 50, New Bond Street; of Messrs 
Ashbee & Holloway, 23, Spring Street, Hyde Park ; and at Prince’s Hall. 





IND ANp/ B. PRICE 2s, NET. 
CHARLES SALAMAN’S NEW SONG, 


“LOVE'S LEGACY. 


Tut Worps sy MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. 
A poet once sang, and a woman heard, 
And thought his song was the sweetest word 
That had reached her hearing from man or bird. 
The woman loved while his songs were new ; 
She had his soul, for he thought her true ; 
He gave love’s roses—though she gave rue, 
But the woman tired when his songs grew old, 
And she knew each thought that his heart could hold ; 
Then she curled her lip, and her love turned cold. 
Then another came, with no lover's fire, 
And no glad song that could love inspire, 
But worldly gifts to her heart’s desire. 
Still the poet sang—though she would not care; 
He could love but once—though she made life bare; 
For his soul was a song like a bird’s in the air. 
The worldly gifts faded, and left her life drear ; 
Then she prayed that the song once again she might hear ; 
But the poet had died, and bequeathed her a tear. 

*‘One of the most beautiful and artistic songs written by a musician with 
whom beauty and art go hand in hand. The words, by his son, are of the first 
order of song-poetry.”— Morning Fost. 

Te A lyric equal in every respect to his ‘I arise from dreams of thee.’”—Sunday 
imes, ; 
London : STanLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street, W. 





ICHTER CONCERTS—Eteventa Ssgason. Director— 


Herr HERMANN FRANKE. Conductor—Herr Hans RICHTER. 


ICHTER CONCERTS—Sr James’s Hatr.—The NEXT 
SERIES of NINE SUBSCRIPTION CONOERTS will commence on 
Monpay Evening, April 27, at Eight o’clock. Tickets and Programines now 
. ready, may be obtained at Austin’s, St James’s Hall, and of the usual Agents, 
—N. Vert, Manager. 


TUFNELL PARK CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Conductor—Mr W. HENRY THOMAS. 


“THE ROSE OF SHARON” 


(By H. C. MACKENZIE ) 
WILL BE GIVEN IN 
8T GEORGE'S CHURCH ROOM, Oarleton Road, Tufnell Park, Holloway, N., 
on TauRspAy next, April 23, 1885, at Eight o’clock. Artists: Miss Margaret 
Hoare, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr W. Nichol, and Mr Bridson. 


FIRST THREE GRADES NOW READY. 
. : Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir @. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
BY 
RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student,” 

, Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
anguage, We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic.—“ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

hool Board micle.—‘‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 
: usical Review.—‘‘Mr Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 
on onthly Musical Record.—‘‘No more valuable work of the kind is in 
W. SWAN SONNENSOHEIN & OO., Paternoster Row; 
And all Book and Music Sellers, 














Just Published. 


CONTE DE FEES. 


CAPRICE POUR LA HARPE. 
Composé et dedié aux Eléves du Conservatoire de Musique de Paris, 
Par 


CHARLES OBERTHUR. 


Op. 301. Price 7 fr, 50ct. 
Paris: RICHAULT ET CLE, Editeurs, 4, Boulevard des Italiens, au lér. 
In London to be had at Messrs Scuort & Co., 159, Regent Street, W. 


SCHUBERT SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT... a or r SIR JULIUS BENEDIOT. 
FounDER AND DirECTOR—HERR SCHUBERTH. 
HE NINETEENTH SEASON, 1885.—The date of the 


236th SOIREE MUSICALE will be forwarded to the Members in due 


course. Prospectus now ready, and may be had on application to 
244, Regent Street. H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


[HE SOCIETY OF ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATION 
in VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC will be held in London, at the 
Soctery’s Housk, in the week commencing 8th JUNE. 
Full Particulars on application to the Secretary. 
Society’s House— H, TRUEMAN WOOD, 
Adelphi, London, W.O. Secretary. 
M® BRINLEY RICHARDS will Rervrn to London 
April 18, and will be ha to receive his pupils on the 20th. Letters 
ped his Pianoforte Guasaate be sent to his Residence, 25, St Mary Abbotts 
Terrace; and 84, New Bond Street. 
ANTED.—A first class Piano and American Organ 
REGULATOR and REPAIRER, to take charge of Stock in a large 


Establishment. Must be thoroughly Experienced—none other need apply. 
Liberal salary and constant a ty te to asuitable party. Address—No, 39, 


Keitx & Co., Advertising Agents, Edinburgh. 
RGAN FOR SALE—One Manual, C; Seven Stops, very 
effective ; eral Swell and Pedals, Will be sold at a low price, as room 
js wanted. Apply—F. Morrorp, Lindenhurst, Staines. 
LE JEUNE’S ‘“‘ LIEBESLIED.” 
ERR SCHUBERTH will play Lz Jeunn’s “ LIEBES- 
LIED,” for Violoncello (with Pianoforte accompaniment), at all his Engage- 
ments during the month of April. 
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ROYAL YORK HOTEL 


(For Families and Gentlemen), 


PARADE, MARGATE. 








LoNnG-ESTABLISHED, RENOWNED, ESTEEMED. NOW ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
Peculiars : 
Spacious Apartments, Cleanliness, Attention, Comfort, Excellence, 
z and Moderate Charges. 
TABLE D’HOTE, BILLIARDS, &c. LADIES’ COFFEE ROOM. 
READING AND SMOKING ROOMS. 


The “RUBY HUBBARD” BUVETTE, for High-Class Refreshments. 
G. WHITBREAD REEVE, Proprietor. 


CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 
Ji gd GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 


HurcuinGs & Romer having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
noconnection with any person or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTCHINGS acquired by purchase at the sale of the effects of Hutchings 
& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them to the 
Trade and Public generally. The copyrights purchased include, amongst others, 
the operas MARITANA, LURLINE, ROSE OF CASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 
great many of Signor TITO MATTEIS Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 

OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 


HUTCHINGS & CO., 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


| F ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Class practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &c., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free res a ad and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
wes _ weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE Park, Royal 

AK, . 











; a LIFE’S DREAM IS O’ER!” 
\ ISS CLARA WOLLASTON and Mr VICTOR ROMILLY 
will sing the admired Duet by AscHER (founded on the melody of his 
famous song, ‘‘ Alice, where art thou?”), ‘‘ LIFE’S DREAM IS O’ER, FARE- 
WELL!” at Greenwich, April 25. 
“THINE AM I.” 
i It JOHN CROSS will sing H. C. Hitter’s “THINE AM I,” 


at Blackfriars, April 25; St Joha’s Wood, 29; and Victoria Palace, May 7. 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
i R JOHN CROSS will sing Witrorp Morean’s popular 
Song, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at the Lecture Hall 
Blackfriars, April 25. ; 
“THE LADY OF THE LEA” (Quartet). 
\ ISS ELLIS WALTON, Miss EVA LYNN, Mr JOHN 
CROSS, and Mr JOSEPH LYNDE will sing Henry SMaRv’s famous 


Song, “THE LADY OF THE LEA” (arranged as a Quartet), at St John’s 
Wood, April 29, 














NEW SONG BY CIRO PINSUTI. 


THE BEAUTIFUL CITY. 


Words by HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 
Music by 
CIRO PINSUTI. 
Price 4s, 
(Published in Three Keys—D, F, G). 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F, ROGERS, 


I KNOW NOT YET .. ” te .. price 4/— 


(Words by G. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 
OVERLEAF wh ss - “ .. price 4/— 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“() LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” New 


Song by I@NAcE GIBSONE try by T — H 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, agert Stace’ v. a ee ee 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLpINGs, CHANCERY LANE. 
HREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 


repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £50. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; thecollection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 
OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 


PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply 
at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 


Chancery Lane, 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building 
or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD Lanb 
SoOclIETY, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


” 

i} ESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce to 

the Music Trade and the Public that they have just published NEW and 

CHEAP EDITIONS of the following important Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late FRaNcES 
RiwLey HAVERGAL, will now be issued in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, 
and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANIST’S CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s, net. Each 
number contains 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, arranged by Sir JoHN STEVENSON, Mus.Doc., 
and Sir H, R. Bisnop. The only complete edition, formerly published at 
One Guinea, will now be issued in paper covers, at 2s, 6d. net, and in cloth 











ilt, 4s. net. 
LODER'S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 


4s, net. 

LAYLAND’S MODERN PIANOFORTE SOHOOL. This popular work, 
hitherto 6s., will now be issued at 4s, Half-price, 2s. 

LAYLAND’S HARMONIUM TUTOR, reduced from 5s. to 3s., at half-price, 1s. 6d. 

CRIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, will be reduced to 12s. net. 

ROMER’S SCHOOL OF SINGING will be reduced from 10s, 6d. to 5s. Half- 
price 2s, 6d. 

RISELEY’8 ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. Used at the College, Cheltenham. 
Hitherto published at 2s. net, will be issued at 1s. net. 

NEW TRANSPOSED EDITIONS OF POPULAR SONGS. 

AT NOONTIDE; Lady ArrHuR Hu, 4s.—Answer to “In the Gloaming.’’ 
This popular song may now be had in A flat for mezzo-soprano. 

EILEEN ALANNAH (in A flat), by J. R. Tuomas, 4s, This popular song is 
just published in F, for contralto or bass voices, s 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART; J. L. Harron, 4s, New Edition (just pub- 
lished), in B flat, for contralto or bass voices. 

IN THEE I TRUST; HANDEL, 4s. New Edition, in F, for mezzo-soprano or 
baritone, ‘‘ An exquisite melody, by Handel, wedded to the inspired verse 
of the late Frances Ridley Havergal.” 

LOVING ALL ALONG; Frances RipLtey HAvEeRGAL, 3s, New Edition for 
mezzo-soprano or baritone, 3s. 

SONG OF LOVE (words by F. R. HaverGAL); F. ABr, 4s, New Edition for 
contralto or bass, 4s, 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS, by Frances Ripitey HaveERGAL, 


DREAM SINGING ” ” 

ONE BY ONE »» 2 

THE PILGRIM’S 8ONG ” ” ooo eee 88, OG" 
RESTING o. 9 coe eee 88, Od. 
WHOM, HAVING NOT SEEN, WE LOVE ” we eee 88, Ode 

MISS HAVERGAL’S SIX SACRED SONGS. 

Bo.) "TEU TE OUe ay one oes -eey ntsc tebe gk, es | ae 
» 2 ONLY FOR THEE eT ee ee ee ee eee 
» 9 BREAST TW WAVE wis, cette ene ee, a 
oo &. BORDEN FEARED vn... cy 2) ore, tee eke tee’ tee a 
» 5. PRECIOUS BLOOD OF JESUS ... we ave ee 8, BG, 
» 6 WORTHY THE LAMB... .. 4, toe 1s, 6d. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
ONLY ADDRESS—9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW FOUR-PART SONG. 
{RO PINSUTI’S New Four-part Song (words by HELEN 
: — BURNSIDE), with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Quarto size. 
n ore, 


“THE BELLS’ MESSAGE.” 


“What are they saying, the silver sweet bells ? 
Tenderly, softly, their wild music swells, 
Over the river and over the lea, 

Floating, and calling, and ringing to me.” 


Price 1s, net, 
(Bell Accompaniment, ad /ib., 6d. net). 


London; Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—Bells can be hired of the Publishers. 
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THE PLAYERS IN WYCH STREET, 
(Continued from page 227.) 


In June Shakspere’s Twelfth Night was represented for several 
nights in succession. Miss Kate Terry was found perfectly 
charming in “ Viola,” though she committed an error in attempt- 
ing to double the part with that of “ Sebastian.” The “ Malvolio” 
of Mr George Vincent was very cleverly conceived, and the other 
distinctive features of the revival were the “Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek” of Horace Wigan, and the “Maria” of Miss Lydia 
Foote. At the end of June another new drama from the pen of 
Tom Taylor, The Serf, or, Love Levels All, was given with Miss 
‘Terry, Miss Lindley, H. Neville, H. Wigan, G. Vincent, and 
Coghlan—who showed great promise in the part of a young 
painter, “ Mistigris.” Zhe Serf was very well received, and ran 
for many weeks, A burlesque by Mr Trail, entitled Glaucus, a 
Tale of a Fish, and rather later, another on the Arabian subject 
of Camaralzaman and Badoura,* by the Messrs Bellingham and 
Best, served to exhibit Miss Farren’s remarkable talent in this 
species of entertainment to great advantage. Mr John Oxenford 
adapted Le Supplice dun Homme, a popular Palais-Royal piece, 
under the title of A Cleft Stick, with fair results, early in 
November, but a far greater success was obtained in the follow- 
ing month by Tom Taylor’s dramatic version of Miss Braddon’s 
novel, Henry Dunbar, in which the acting of Neville and Miss 
Terry was simply magnificent. An extravaganza by Messrs 
Bellingham and Best, founded on the legend of the Four Sons of 
Aymon, and entitled Princess Primrose and the Four Pretty 
Princes, was added early in January, 1866, with Miss Farren and 
Miss Lydia Foote in the cast. The mise-en-scéne was of the most 
glittering description, but indeed the mounting of every piece was 
most carefully attended to under Mr Horace Wigan's manage- 
ment. The Ticket-of-Leave Man was revived at Easter, and a few 
weeks later a new play, Love’s Martyrdom, by Leicester Bucking- 
ham, was tried, and very well played by Neville, H. J. Montague, 
II, Wigan, Miss Terry, Mrs Stephens, and Mrs St Henry. A 
version of Offenbach’s opera bouffe, Barbe-Bleue, was next given 
with Mr Terrott and Miss Farren. Miss Kate Terry played 
“Julia” in The Hunchback, for her benefit on Wednesday the 
20th of June, to the “ Helen” of her sister, Miss Ellen Terry, 
and the “Master Walter” of Henry Neville. Lord Lytton’s 
Money was next revived, as well as the old Olympic favourites, 
Plot and Passion and Still Waters Run Deep, the protracted 
season being at length brought to a conclusion on Saturday the 
14th of July. 

There was subsequently a short summer season, under Mr 
Ilastings direction, chiefly remarkable for the production of a 
melodrama, by Smith Cheltnam, The Ticket-of-Leave Man’s Wife, 
and for the appearance of the accomplished actress, Miss Marriott, 
as “Hamlet.” The regular winter season began at the end of 
September, when The Whiteboy, by Tom Taylor, had only a 
partial success, whilst a new and very youthful actress, Miss Milly 
Palmer, though extremely graceful and prepossessing, proved no 
substitute for Miss Kate Terry, whom she succeeded—but was far 
from replacing—as the leading actress of the company. The 
Whiteboy made way, after a few weeks, for Wilkie Collins’s three- 
act drama, The Frozen Deep—originally written, like The Light- 
house, merely for amateur performance. It now fared extremely 
well in the practised hands of Miss Lydia Foote, Mrs St Henry, 
Messrs Neville, H. Wigan, Montague, Clayton, and Dominick 
Murray, and Mr Hawes Craven provided some beautifully painted 
scenery, including a very clever representation of an Aurora 
Borealis, 

The lesseeship of the Olympic was quietly transferred at the 
end of the year to Mr Benjamin Webster, proprietor of the 
Adelphi Theatre, who, retaining Mr Horace Wigan as ostensible 
director, re-opened it at Christmas with Mr and Mrs Charles 
Mathews as “Dazzle” and “ Lady Gay Spanker” in London 
Assurance, the cast of which was also noticeable for the “Sir 
Harcourt” of Mr H. Wigan, the “Charles Courtley” of Mr 
N eville, the “ Harkaway ” of Mr Addison, the “ Grace Harkaway ” 
of Miss M. Palmer, and the irresistible “Pert” of Miss Farren. 
Boucicault’s comedy was followed early in 1867 by some old Lyceum 

vaudevilles such as, Not a Bad Judge, and A Romantic Idea, 


Very interesting was the presentation, in March, of Foote’s old 
comedy The Iiar—reduced from three acts to two—withC, Mathews 
as “Young Wilding,” and H. Wigan the valet “ Papillon.” The 
Liar deservedly had a prolonged run. At Easter, Burnand pro- 
vided a very pretty and well got-up classical extravaganza, 
Olympic Games, with the Misses Farren, Louisa Moore, Maria 
Harris, Amy Roselle, Messrs Montague, Vincent, and D. Murray. 
Mrs Frank Matthews appeared in June as “ Mrs Colonel Carver ” in 
the farce of Woodcock’s Little Game, and in July The Critic was 
played, with C. Mathews as “ Puff” and “Sir Fretful Plagiary,” 
and Miss Farren as “Tilburina.” In August, on the departure of 
the Mathews’, a version of Georges Sand’s La Petite Fadette was 
produced, under the title of The Grasshopper, to introduce two 
American actresses, the Misses Ada and Emma Webb. Mr 
Benjamin Webster, junr., was the author of the version, which, 
though skilfully adapted, met with only indifferent success, and 
the theatre soon afterwards closed for the summer. 

The winter season was inaugurated on Monday, the 7th of 
October, by C. Mathews, in 7he Liar, and a few nights later, Mr 
Mat Robson made his début in London in a farce, The Two Puddi- 
foots, by J. M. Morton, In November, Thomas Morton’s comedy, 
The Way to get Married, was revived with Mathews as “ Tangent,” 
and Miss Farren “Clementina.” This revival proved attrac- 
tive, though it was far from being such a hit as Zhe Liar. Mrs 
Stirling returned to the theatre in December in an adaptation 
from the French, From Grave to Gay, by Mr B. Webster, jun. 
Mark Lemon, whose gifted pen had long been dry, contributed a 
most welcome extravaganza at Christmas, entitled Petticoat 
Government ,; or, Women’s Suffrage, and sustained by Miss Farren, 
Soutar, and George Vincent. The first event of 1868 was a new 
comedy, A Woman of the World, by Stirling Coyne, with a good 
part for Mrs Stirling. It was produced in the middle of 
February. The next was a version of Martin Chuzzlewhit, the 
features of which were the “Mrs Gamp” of Mr John Clarke, and the 
“Bailey ” of Miss Farren. Martin Chuzzlewhit was illustrated by 
some lovely scenery from the brush of Mr Hawes Craven, as was also 
the Easter novelty, an extravaganza called Hit or Miss, which had 
been adapted by Burnand from Hervé’s L’Ci/ Crevé. Edmund 
Yates’s popular novel, Black Sheep, was very happily arranged forthe 
stage by Palgrave Simpson—in conjunction with the author—at 
the end of April, and most effectively interpreted by Mr and Mrs 
C. Mathews, Messrs Ashley, J. Clarke, H. Wigan, and Addison. 
Black Sheep ran up to the end of the dramatic season, when it was 
replaced by an English version of Offenbach’s Grande Duchesse, 
with Mrs Howard Paul in the part originally created by Schneider, 
The evergreen Ticket-of-Leave Man was played on the re-opening 
in October, with Miss Farren and Miss Furtado in the parts 
formerly sustained by Miss Raynham and Miss Kate Saville. This 
wasfollowedearly in November by The Yellow Passport,a drama con- 
structed by Mr Henry Nevilleon Victor Hugo’s novel, Les Misérables. 
The Yellow Passport was a very heavy piece, yet the public crowded 
to see it in numbers, attracted by the powerful acting of Neville as 
“ Jean Valgean.” There was no novelty at Christmas, the new drama 
being deemed sufficient to draw the holiday-makers, but Watts 
Phillips’s Paper Wings was revived in February, 1867, and during 
the following month another, and once very favourite “ Adelphi 
drama” was mounted. This was The Thirst of Gold, or The Lost 
Ship and the Wild Flower of Mexico. The scene of the “Sea of 
Ice” once more created the old sensation, and Miss Furtado 
supported with due effect the part associated in earlier days with 
the name of Mdme Celeste. Mr Wester and Miss Woolgar 
appeared as “Triplet” and “Peg Woffington,” in Masks and 
Faces, in April, and in May, The Ticket-of-Leave Man was once 
more put up. Miss Roden tried a short summer season at the end 
of July, with an English version of Boieldieu’s opera, John a 
Paris, in which she sang, supported by Miss Fanny Reeves, Mr 
Elliot Galer, and Mr Dussek Corri. On its conclusion, Mr 
Webster threw up his lease. ’ 

On Saturday the 7th of October, the Olympic was opened for 
the winter season under the management of Mr W. H. Liston,t 
and his wife—a clever actress, once better known as Miss Maria 
Simpson. The theatre had been very prettily redecorated, the 
prevailing colours being crimson, white, and gold. The chief 
feature of the inaugural programme was Dickens’ David Copper- 





* So happily treated by the brothers Brough at the Haymarket, during Mr 
Webster’s management, in December, 1848.” ‘ Z 





+ Formerly of the Queen’s Theatre in Long Acre, a house which no longer 
exists. 
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field, dramatised by Mr Andrew Flalliday under the title of Little 
“Emily. In this piece the “ Rosa Dartle” of Miss Fanny Addison was 
even disagreeably true to nature, so completely did this talented 
lady identify herself with the character. Miss Patti Josephs 
made an interesting representative of the title-réle, and the 
“ Pegotty ” of Emery was also specially good, but the great merit 
of the new drama—in which Charles Warner, Nelson, H. Vaughan, 
G. F. Rowe, Joseph Irving, Misses Reinhardt, Ernstone, and Mrs 
Poynter all had a share—was the general evenness with which it 
was rendered. Each part, however unimportant, had a thoroughly 
competent representative, and the success was as complete as it 
was well deserved. | Little Em’ly ran till Easter, 1870, and was 
supplemented early in the new year by a parody in blank verse on 
Tennyson’s Princess, written by Mr W.S. Gilbert. The Princess 
was speedily recognized as something much superior to the 
ordinary level of burlesque, and met with a most gratifying 
reception. Mrs Liston played—though she could not look—the 
part of “ Prince Hilarion ” admirably, and Miss Reinhardt as the 
“ Princess ” was scarcely less excellent. The bills remained without 
change till Easter, when a version of Frou-Frou was given, with 
Miss “ Plessy” Mordaunt, and in May, Miss Bateman had an 
engagement, commencing with Mary Warner. Little Emly was 
then reproduced, to be followed soon afterwards by a most charm- 
ing novelty in the form of a romance by Robert Reece, on the 
subject of La Motte Fouqué’s graceful legend, Undine. Miss 
Lizze Russell played the nymph, Miss Reinhardt, “ Bertalda,” 
and Mr George Belmore the water-sprite, “ Kuhleborn,” of which 
he made quite a feature. The piece was mounted in the most 
perfect manner, the scenery—by Messrs Johnson and Gordon— 
being throughout perfectly lovely, and we can remember few 
things better managed, or more poetical in conception, than the 
return of “Undine” to her home beneath the Rhine. The 
production of two such afterpieces as The Princess and Undine 
in one season was indeed highly creditable to Mr Liston’s 
management, 
(To be continued.) 


et 
FACTS IN FRAGMENTS. 


It is quite true, many stood beside that honoured grave on Satur- 
day the 28th of March whose names have not been recorded in any 
print or paper, and perhaps it is better so. They silently could 
watch the many floral tributes that came from unknown sources. 
Piled six deep they saw that coffin carried to its last resting-place 
buried in flowers, and in the brightness of a lovely spring morning, 
they heard the birds sing a requiem that seemed more like the voice 
of Heaven than any sound man could have contributed. It was in 
cvery way suited to the person it was intended to honour; for those 
who knew the late James William Davison intimately, know how 
little he cared for self-laudation, and how loath he was to talk about 
himself. ‘* Why don’t you write your memoirs?” was a question 
continually being asked, and I have heard his reply many a time, 
“TI could perhaps say something about the many illustrious men and 
women I am proud to have known, but I should also have to say 
something about myself, and this I have no wish to do. M y history 
is The Musical World, and in it, for fifty years, all that was worth 
recording has been written.” 

Upon another occasion some allusion was made to an artist who 
believed that he had heen criticised harshly, if not unjustly. ‘I 
have never desired to hurt the feelings of any one,” he said, “and I 
am not aware that I have ever written one line with ill nature, while 
more frequently, when I should have censured, I have remained 
silent. It is the penalty and the punishment of the critic’s avocation 
—if he blame, he is considered harsh, and if he praise, he is accused 
of favouritism. My attachment in all that I have done publicly has 
been for the art and not the artist, and if the one does not honour 
the other, I have tried to say so unflinchingly.” 

I wish we could see more true devotion amongst those whose 
privilege it is to listen. When will an English audience learn to 
discriminate between the false and the true in art, and avoid being 
carried away by fashion? It is most disheartening to learn that 
those who do so much for music fail to reap the reward of their 
enthusiasm. Again I have to call attention to the many vacant 
places apparent at the Crystal Palace concerts. On Saturday week 
neither Berlioz’s Harold in Jtaly (a work which cannot be given very 
often) nor Mr Edward Lloyd’s splendid interpretation of Wagner's 
best specimen of song writing, that from Die Meistersinger, nor the 
novelty of Goldmark’s Festival Procession, 'he Queen of Sheba, heard 
for the first time here, nor even the pianoforte playing of a new 





pianist, Mdme Jessie Morrison, in the old Concertstiick by Weber, 
served to fill the room. Also, on Saturday last, a programme of 
varied interest was more or less neglected, and if it had not been for 
the audience drawn from the surrounding neighbourhood, the 
concert-room might have been closed altogether. This should not 
be, for the discontinuance of these concerts would mark a national 
loss. The home of Beethoven should not be neglected. Here, on 
Saturday, his great Symphony in A received, as usual, a perfect 
rendering, and what we have cause to rejoice at—had an attentive 
audience. After a rest of nearly nine years, Meyerbeer’s overture to 
Struensee came quite as a novelty, and certainly its noble introduc- 
tion and expressive melodies must always be listened to with 
pleasure. I wish I could say the same for other pieces in the pro- 
gramme. Saint-Saéns, Concerto, No. 1, for violoncello, although its 
performance by M. Adolf Fischer was in every respects masterly, is 
to my mind neither “ lively nor interesting,” although marked in the 
programme as such. The player was much applauded, and in his 
own Romance his purity of tone was quite charming. Mdme 
Hughes-Paltzer was the only vocalist, owing to the indisposition of 
Signor Marini, but she might have selected something less hackneyed 
than the oft repeated scena from Gounod’s La Reine de Saba. Two 
movements only were given from Rubinstein’s music to the grand 
ballet, 7’he Vine (Bacchanals No 1 and 2 in the fourth act) but if the 
rest of the work is like them, or if these are the most ‘‘characteristic,” 
the fates defend us from the rest. Load a machine with any number 
of notes, stir them well up, and then let them flow out in one 
continuous stream, and a faint idea of the general effect of this 
composition may be obtained. All I feel inclined to inquire is 
whether this is music? . : 
Lord Mayor Nottage is dead, and the city has cause to lament its 
loss. On the 27th of last month, I attended a private concert given 
in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House, and he sat immediately 
before me and complained of the cold. Indeed, lit by the electric 
light, the room felt like an ice well. Gas may have its imperfec- 
tions, but at least it gives warmth, and it creates ventilation also. 
I have been in crowded rooms lit by this light when the continued 
breathing of the same atmosphere has become quite painful ; for it is 
the fashion when this light is used to close up all openings. In the 
winter at least give me gas with all its imperfections, and so 
that a good opening is in the ceiling, the air is purer, and certainly 
warmer. I have been fairly frozen in some theatres lit by elec- 
tricity, and on the 27th, the Mansion House, although large fires 
were burning in the drawing room, felt, as I have said, like an ice 
safe, PHOSPHOR. 


—--0O-— 


MINNIE HAUK ENTHUSIASM IN AFRICA. 
During her stay at Kiel (Germany), Minnie Hauk appeared 
twice at the Stadttheater in Lohengrin and the inevitable Carmen. 
Among the floral offerings handed to her at her second perform- 
ance was an exceedingly beautiful bouquet of tropical flowers, 
accompanied by the following verses :— 


DER AMERIKANISCHEN NACHTIGALL. 


Zwei schwiirzliche Neger aus Namaqua-Land 
Haben diesen Strauss hier gebunden, 
Dann haben sie das dreifiirbig’ Band 
Der deutschen Nation d’rum gewunden. 


Herr Woermann * hielt g’rade im Hafen still, 
Dem gaben sie’s mit zur Bestellun 

An Minnie Hauk, im Stadttheater, Kiel, 
’S kiim’ mit ’ner schwarzen Empfehlung. 


Die Norddeutsche Zeitung von Kameroon 
Hat ihren Ruhm dort verbreitet ; 
Hottentotten und Buschminner hiitten darum 
Thr eine afrikanische Freude bereitet. 


Minnie Hauk appears this day at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 
The house was reported to be “ sold out ” some time since. 








Mr F. H. Cowen’s “Scandinavian” Symphony was given on 
Sunday in Paris at the Société des concerts moderne, with great 
success, under the direction of M. Godard. Mr Cowen was present 
at the performance and was naturally much pleased at the success of 
his work. We are under the impression that it is the first important 
— composition by an Englishman that has been given in 

aris, 





* Herr Woermann is probably the Ship’s-Captain to whom the bouquet was 
confided,—Ep, M, W, 
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BERLIOZ’S TH DEUM. 
Frrst PERFORMANCE IN GERMANY, 
(Concluded from page 228. ) 


‘It may also be said that Berlioz, who by powerful combinations 
always aims at producing new and wonderful effects, has probably 
never set such gigantic forces in motion. As we listened to the 
pathetic Prayer and to the ‘‘ Banner” March, in which latter all the 
masses of sound combinein producing an unprecedented effect, we could 
not but recall the enthusiastic manner in which, nearly two hundred 
years ago, Mdme de Sévigné expressed herself on the occasion of a 
performance of a Requiem by Lully. ‘As regards the music,’ she 
wrote, ‘this is simply indescribable! Baptiste, in company with 
the whole of the venal tind reached the extremest point.’ O worthy 
Marchioness, what wouldst thou have said, if it had been permitted 
thee, without previous preparation, to listen to the ‘extremes’ to 
which Berlioz has reached with his band! . . .” 

Like the great king at the time of the amiable Sévigné, the 
composer of the 7'’e Deum had also a predilection for the gigantic. 
He delights in that which astonishes by its colossal dimensions, by 
the magnitude and variety of the means employed. His imagina- 
tion, rich as that of a poet, lords it over all that is monstrous and 
extraordinary. Like a master builder Berlioz has created pyramids, 
Gardens of Semiramis, and Roman amphitheatres. As a painter he 
has placed gigantic beings in the midst of the Babylonian edifices 
and between the countless rows of pillars, so beloved by Martin (the 
English painter). Asa musician, endowed with genius and deter- 
mination, he has fearlessly ventured upon new paths. By employ- 
ing all possible combinations of sound, he has endeavoured to extend 
and enrich the material power of music. The whole range of his 
works testifies to the burning desire with which he strove to win 
for art a wider domain. His Z’e Deum is only another form of 
expression of this idea which pervaded his whole life. 

Berlioz has laid out his score for 4 flutes, 4 oboes, 4 clarinets, 
4 horns, 1 small saxhorn, 2 trumpets, 2 cornets, 4 bassoons, 
6 trombones, 1 ophecleide, 1 tuba, 1 pair of drums, 4 military drums, 
1 big drum, one pair of cymbals, 12 harps,* 25 first violins, 24 second 
violins, 18 violas, 18 violoncellos, 16 double-basses. First choir : 
40 sopranos, 30 tenors, and 30 basses; second choir: 40 second 
sopranos (contraltos), 30 tenors, and 30 basses; third choir: 600 
sopranos and contraltos (children). A grand organ. 

The force employed at the Weimar performance was considerably 
less than this, but was nevertheless very respectable and effective. 
The chorus, which was drawn from several societies, numbered 
about 200, the orchestra about 80. Professor Miiller Hartung, who 
conducted, acquitted himself of a difficult task in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner. The steadiness of the performance and the 
care bestowed upon it were the more deserving of recognition, as 
but a comparatively short time was available for rehearsals. As 
such new works as Liszt’s .Graner Messe and Raft’s oratorio, Welt 
Ende, Gericht, Neue Welt, were included in the scheme, it was made 
evident that the difficulties of the Ze Deum are by no means 
abnormal. 

The first movement, Ze Deum laudamus (alleyro moderato, in 
F major, 4-4), is a hymn for a triple choir, treated for the most part 
in fugal style. Two subjects, to the words, 7’e Deum laudamus and 
T'e eternum Patrem, are worked out contrapuntally. In antithesis 
to these, its middle section is formed upon a beautifully melodious 
theme, of extraordinary sonority, to the words Omnis terra te 
veneratur. In a surprising manner the movement closes piani+simo 
with a pause on F sharp, which leads directly to the second move- 
ment, also a hymn for triple choir, Z'ibi omnes (andantino, in B 
major, 3-4), 

This second movement commences with a broad organ prelude, 
which at its close is repeated by the string quartet. The verse 
commencing 7'ibi omnes angeli is assigned to women’s voices ; at the 
words, pleni sunt cali, the full chorus enters; at ylorie tue clashes 
of cymbals burst forth from the orchestra. 'e gloriosus chorus 
“postolorum is sung by men’s voices alone ; in the Sanctus the full 
chorus is again combined, and again the effect culminates with a 
grand clash of cymbals, fortissimo. At Te per orbem terrarum a 
third great section commences with a solo for the basses ; then, with 
a repetition of the Sanctus, the full double-chorus re-enters, and 
towards the close is reinforced by the third choir (children) ; and, 
for the third time, the orchestral working culminates with increased 
effect. After the finale (Judex crederis), this movement is certainly 
the next most striking in its results, 

By its calmness the taird movement, Dignare (D major, moderato, 
4-4), a heart-felt prayer for double chorus, forms an admirable 
contrast to what has gone before. It is of a tender and melodious 
character, and delicately scored, without trombones. Almost 





* The 12 harps and the small saxhorn occur only in tle March, 





throughout the chorus sings piano ; the strings accompany it with 
sighs ; and it closes pianissimo, This movement may be recom- 
mended to Choral Societies, which have neither a large choir nor a 
complete orchestra, as suitable for performance on a small scale and 
apart from the rest of the work. 

The fourth movement, Christe, Rex gloriv, a hymn for double 
chorus (alleygro, in D major, 4-4 alla breve), follows immediately 
without any interlude. The organ is silent, but the full chorus 
enters in a very energetic manner. In quiet contrast to this an 
episodical passage, Ad liberandum suscepturus, immediately follows, 
and is closely joined by a very melodious theme, 7'u ad dexteram, 
which, as seldom happens with Berlioz, is treated in a remarkably 
popular manner, but is subsequently developed and enhanced in a 
series of brilliant modifications. 

The fifth movement, Te ergo quesumus (adagio in G minor and 
major, 3-4), is a prayer for tenor solo and double chorus, also 
without organ. After a long instrumental prelude the tenor solo 
enters with a heart-felt melody. To this the women’s voices respond 
by monotoning piano the words, Fiat misericordia, against a soft and 
melodious accompaniment of the cornets and trombones—a 
thoroughly original idea. The tenor solo closes with a series of 
cheerfully-moving triplet passages to the words Speravimus in te, 
and, unaccompanied by the orchestra, the six-part chorus (a capella 
and pianissimo) brings the movement to an end with a passage rich 
in old ecclesiastical harmonies. This movement is also strongly to 
be recommended to smaller societies for separate performance. It 
offers no particular difficulty, and is remarkably tuneful and 
effective. 

The last movement, Judex crederis (allegretto, in B flat minor and 
major, 9-8), is the grandest of all. Its style is thoroughly 
characteristic of Berlioz, imposing by its general structure and sharply 
defined rhythm, surprising by its contrasts, and powerful by its 
vocal and instrumental effect. The principal theme, the strongly 
marked rhythm of which runs iinsegheat the movement, is given 
out by the organ solo. With Salvum fac populum, a counter-theme 
in B flat minor enters ; the first bar of this is subsequently taken up 
by the orchestra in D flat major, and made to serve as a continuous 
figure of accompaniment to the prayer, Per singulos dies. The effect 
is that of melodious chimes. With a return to the Judex crederis, a 
powerful crescendo begins to assert itself ; the entry of military 
drums, which at this point serve to reinforce the rhythm of the 
Judex crederis amid the storming of the orchestra, is in the highest 
degree original. Subsequently, the double-drum takes up the same 
rhythm, and the cymbals join in with it at the words Non confundar 
in eternum. A vehement uproar, to which the organ largely contri- 
butes, pervades the orchestra, and this massively conceived move- 
ment is brought to a close with jubilant trumpet fanfares. 

This favourite piece of Berlioz’s we heard under his own direction 
in Baden-Baden. If its effect on that occasion was even more 
imposing than that attained in Weimar, this is to be attributed to 
the inspiring presence and the electrical power of the genial master, 
who took this finale at a considerably quicker pace. (The direction 


in the score, «= 69, is not quick enough). Nevertheless, even on 
this present occasion all hearers-recognized the wondrous effect, not 
only of this movement but also of the entire work. 

May this Weimar performance, which was in the highest degree 
deserving of all thanks, incite other conductors to a like attempt !+ 
Who will be the next ? RIcHARD POHL. 








Mr Oserruiir’s Composttions for the harp are meg 5 quite the 
fashion in America. Miss Maud Morgan, daughter of Mr G. W. 
Morgan, the accomplished organist, one of the most sou ht after 
harpists in the United States, has lately been playing Mr O rthiir’s 
“Fairy Legend ” as well as his characteristic illustration, ‘‘Clouds 
and Sunshine,” with distinguished success at the ‘‘Organ and Harp” 
Matinées given by Mr Morgan at Chickering Hall, New York. 

Stanor Arpitr AND Miss Nevapa.—The following letter was 
received by Signor Arditi attached to the wreath and diamond ring 
which Miss Nevada presented to him at the close of the first act of the 
Sonnambula on the night of her début at San Francisco: _ 

San Francisco (Monday Evening), 
March 23, 1885. : 

Stcyor Arpitr—DgeaR Maestro: Please accept this souvenir as 
a token of my love, admiration, and gratitude. I can never forget 
your kindness to me on the evening of my début in the Sonnambula 
in London, in 1880, the first time 1 ever stepped before the footlights. 
I am more than happy that it is your magic /dton that leads me to- 
night in the same opera, before the people I love most and in my old 
California ‘‘ Home, sweet home.” Emma NeEvapa, J’ai foi. 





+ Answer echoes: Hans Richter in Vienna, December, 1854; and Mr 
August Manns at the Crystal Palace, April 1885. 
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EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS, 
Excerpt No. 82. 


1827. 
(Continued from page 215. ) 

On Saturday, the 23rd of February, Rossini’s opera, La Gazza 
Ladra, was performed at the King’s Theatre, in which Miss Fanny 
Ayton made her first appearance as prima donna, This lady (a 
native of England) had been studying in Italy. Her voice is not of 
the finest quality, but she is an excellent actress, and she gave ‘‘ Di 
piacer” with such spirit and effect as to elicit a general encore. 
Zuchelli played Fernando, and restored all the music of the part 
which had been omitted (for convenience) by others. His singin 
and acting were greatly applauded. Curioni was also very successfu 
in the part of Gianetto. Mdlle Toso made her début with un- 
common success on the 17th of March, in Rossini’s opera, Pietro 
l’Eremita. She possesses an elegant person, and though only nine- 
teen years of age, her style of singing displayed great taste and 
expression. Mdme Pasta reappeared in Z'ancredi. She was loudly 
applauded on her entrée, and her fine voice never was heard to 
greater advantage than in the air, ‘Di tanti palpiti,” which was 
encored. Signor Galli made his first appearance in England on the 
7th of April, in the opera of La Gazza Ladra. His voice is powerful 
in the extreme, though not of the best quality. His acting, how- 
ever, is excellent. 

The oratorios commenced at Drury Lane Theatre on the 2nd of 
March, under the direction of Mr Bishop, and were performed 
alternately at both the winter theatres. The principal singers,-Miss 
Paton, Miss Stephens, Miss Love, Mr Phillips, and Mr Braham, 
were this season all English ; nevertheless, the performances were 
well attended and deservedly applauded. Mr Mori performed a 
violin concerto at the end of the first act admirably. Mr T. Cooke 
led the band. The oratorio of Palestine, composed by Dr Crotch 
(music professor, Oxon), was performed on the 2nd of March, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, with great success. 

The late Charles Knyvett, the admirable teacher and performer 
on the pianoforte and organ, and one of the gentlemen of the Chapel 
Royal, was many years secretary to the Noblemen’s Catch Club, 
held at the Thatched House Tavern, in St James’s Street. He was 
perhaps the best catch singer in England, evincing in them all the 
genuine comedy of an Edwin. He was in early life a chorister of 
Westminster Abbey, and at Westminster School one of those 
durable early friendships was formed between him and the late 
Lord Dudley and Ward, which frequently are only terminated by 
death. Knyvett lived among the higher circles of society and his 
eminent professional friends, and was for his talent and worth 
highly esteemed. He informed me the last time I dined with him 
that he had ate his Christmas dinner with Lord Dudley and Ward 
at his lordship’s mansion in Park Lane, or at his seat in Worcester- 
shire, for the last twenty-five years, ‘and that, by mutual agreement, 
he was to do the same till death dissolved the meeting. His lord- 
ship, however, was within a few years afterwards summoned from 
an earthly to a heavenly feast, whither Knyvett, to the regret of 
his numerous friends, soon followed him. Speaking of Lord Dudley 
and Ward reminds me of the melancholy death of his brother-in- 
law, Colonel Bosville of the Guards, to whom, from my intimacy 
with Colonel Freemantle, of the same regiment (the Coldstream), I 
had been introduced. When the war broke out in Flanders, in the 
year 1793, many of the officers of the Guards volunteered, and 
amongst those selected for that service were Colonels Freemantle 
and Bosville. They were both full of military ardour, and at their 
mess-dinners amused themselves with jests on the chances of war. 
Colonel Bosville being very tall (standing six feet and an inch), 
Colonel Freemantle said good-humouredly to him, ‘‘ When you go 
into battle, Bosville, be sure to keep your head down, or you will be 
popped off presently, while a little fellow, such as I am, may escape 
without injury.” These pleasantries, although they excited nothing 
but a laugh, proved, however, prophetic, for Colonel Bosville, in the 
first engagement he was in, was shot through the head, and 
instantly expired: ‘‘The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 
As Iam ona military subject, I will observe that when the first 
battalion was quartered in the Tower, I went there twice a week to 
break‘ast at the officer's mess, and afterwards to give Colonel 
Freemantle lessons on the German flute, an instrument on which he 
played admirably. While I was in this habit I was warmly pressed 
to dine at the mess-dinner at the Coal Exchange Tavern, in Thames 
Street. It happened, however, that on the appointed day we per- 
formed an opera at Covent Garden Theatre, which fortunately 
prevented my attending. I say fortunately, because I learnt 
shortly afterwards that the custom on those occasions was, when a 
man had drank till he fell from his chair (to which he was excited 
. by the number of toasts given), to lay him out like a corpse on the 








floor in the further part of the room, with a sheet spread over him, 
and a burning candle placed on each side of his head, till he was 
sufficiently recovered to be sent home in a coach, with a couple of 
crack grenadiers to take care of him. 

The pupils of the Royal Academy of Music performed a concert of 
vocal and instrumental music on the 3rd of February, in which they 
gave ample proof of improvement to a numerous and approving 
assemblage of the friends and patrons of the institution, The 
Concert of Ancient Music commenced at Hanover Square on the 7th 
of March, and the Philharmonic Concert at the Argyll Rooms on the 
19th of February. The latter opened with Beethoven’s fine 
symphony, ‘‘L’Eroica,” the middle movement of which is a ‘‘Marcia 
Funebre,” highly descriptive of a departed hero. It was performed 
to the memory of His late Royal Highness the Duke of York, who 
departed this life on the 5th of January. It had a fine and appro- 
priate effect. 

The late Duke of York, though not exactly what might be termed 
a musical amateur, occasioned a great revolution in military music. 
The bands of the three regiments of Guards, about the year 1783, 
consisted of only eight performers, viz., two oboes, two clarionets, 
two French horns, and two bassoons, selected from the King’s and 
the patent theatres. They were excellent performers on their 
several instruments, were hired by the month, and were well paid. 
They were not attested, and were exempt from all military duties, 
except that of the King’s Guard, which they played from the 
parade at the Horse Guards in St James’s Park to the courtyard of 
the Palace one morning, and back again from the Palace to the 
Horse Guards on the following day. The first idea of having a 
band of foreigners arose out of the following circumstance. About 
the year 1783, the present venerable Lord Cathcart came from one 
of the regiments of the line to be a lieutenant-colonel in the Cold- 
stream Guards, then commanded by the Duke of York. His 
lordship not being aware that the engagement of the band of that 
regiment was very different to that of the marching regiment he had 
left, on one occasion desired them to attend him and a pee of his 
friends to play during an aquatic excursion he had formed to 
Greenwich. This being incompatible with their respectable musical 
engagements, was declined by them ; and as the officers (who sub- 
scribed to pay the bands of the Guards) became desirous of having 
one which they could command on all occasions, a letter was by 
general consent written to the Duke of York, then in Germany, 
stating their wish, to which His Royal Highness assenting, a band 
of Germans, on an extended scale, according to the military fashion 
of that country, was formed by their agents and sent to England to 
supersede the British musicians. This arrangement, however, 
coming prematurely to the knowledge of the English band, by the 
regimental instrument maker mentioning that he had been em- 
ployed to prepare a set of instruments for their foreign rivals, and 
having waited on General ‘[——-y to ascertain the truth of it, they 
instantly resigned their situations, and left the regiment to do duty 
with the best band it could on the emergency collect. This German 
band, on its arrival, consisted of twenty-four in number, viz., 
clarionets, oboes, French horns, flutes, bassoons, trumpets, trom- 
bones, and serpents, and was ably conducted by its master, Mr 
Eley, a gentleman subsequently well known as a man of ability in 
the musical profession. It should also be observed that the band 
included three black men, two of whom carried tambourines, and 
the third the Turkish bells. An instance of the ferocity of one of 
those Africans occurred within two years after his coming to 
England. One of the Germans, whilst attending with the others 
to play to a party of distinction on the water, having entered into a 
dispute with one of the blacks, the latter suddenly sprang upon the 
white man, and, according to the custom of his country, having 
firmly implanted the fingers of both hands on each side of his head, 
with his two thumbs would have squeezed his eyes in had he not 
been forced away by his comrades. This act of violence being 
subsequently represented to the commanding oflicer, the savage 
received that punishment which subdued his national fury ever 
afterwards. This band became very popular, and attracted crowds 
of persons to St James's Park to listen to its performances. It may 
be worthy of remark that the Africans, who appear generally to 
have a natural disposition for music, produced such effect with their 
tambourines that those instruments afterwards, under their tuition, 
became extremely fashionable, and were cultivated by many of 
those belles of distinction who were emulous to display Turkish 
attitudes and Turkish graces. The death of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of York was universally regretted. He was a prince of a 
benevolent nature, and the suavity of his manners obtained for him 
general admiration. As commander-in-chief of the British forces, 
he was the soldier’s friend, and as such, his loss was sincerely 
lamented by the whole army. Amongst the general expressions of 
grief on the Duke’s demise, the following curious ebullition, in 
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broken English, proceeded from the mouth of the French man cook 

attached to the establishment of His Royal Highness: ‘‘Ah, mon 

Praince, you will meess me vary moch where you are gone to!” 
(To be continued. ) 


——— 


FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 

Tur1v.—Extensive alterations and improvements have been made 
in the Teatro Carignano. It will now contain 1400 persons. There 
are sixty-five private boxes at the service of the general public, 
200 stalls, and 180 numbered seats on the fourth tier. The season 
will be inaugurated on the Ist November with Mignon, to be fol- 
lowed first by Carmen, and then by Lakmé. 

Romr.—There is to be a concert given in honour of Wagner by 
the Circolo Artistico-Internazionale, of which he was a member. 
Sgambati is to officiate as conductor. One item in the programme 
will be a Symphony by the deceased, which may fairly be called 
new, since it was performed only once during his lifetime, when he 
was at Venice, to an audience consisting merely of the members of 
his own family, Franz Liszt, and a few friends.—The performance 
given by the Philharmonic Society of Ch. Gounod’s oratorio, 7'he 
Redemption, drew a large audience, including the King and Queen, 
many of the ministers, the leading members of the aristocracy of 
Rome, and the principal representatives of the Foreign Colony, to 
the Teatro Costanzi. The sate barman under Sgambatti’s direc- 
tion, went off in a very satisfactory manner. The singers included 
Signorine Bianca Donadio, Oselio, and Sig. Vaselli, of the Teatro 
Apollo.’ The first-named lady was especially applauded, and, more- 
over, warmly congratulated by their Majesties. 

VirnnAa.—Romano Zaech, violinist, one of the few survivors of a 
race of musicians now rapidly passing away, died here a short time 
ago. He was a contemporary and colleague of Mayseder, Ernst, 
Vieuxtemps, Molique, Laub, and other celebrated musicians, 
Among the things left by him are several instruments by the great 
Italian makers, a large number of snuff-boxes, and autographs of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert. 

Lerpsic.—In recognition of the value of his history of the 
Gewandhaus Concerts, as well as of the numerous services rendered 
by him to the cause of musical science, the Philosophical Faculty of 
the University have conferred the degree of Doctor of Philosophy on 
Alfred Dérffel, principal librarian ant curator of the musical section 
of the Town Library.—On the occasion of the Bach bicentenary, the 
King of Saxony conferred the title of Professor on Dr W. Rust, who 
now fills the post of precentor formerly held in the Thomaskirche by 
= great Master himself, and is one of the first Bach-scholars of the 

ay. 

CARLSRUHE.—An opera, entitled Noah, has been produced, under 
the direction of Felix Mottl, with much success at the Grand-Ducal 
Theatre. It isin three acts and four tableaux. Halévy was the 
original composer, but did not live to complete what he had begun. 
At his death the score was entrusted to Georges Bizet, his son-in- 
law, who supplied what was wanting. It was accepted, in 1870, at 
the Paris ThéAtre-Lyrique, but, owing to the outbreak of war, not 
produced. After G. Bizet’s decease, it was accidently discovered 
among his papers by M. Choudens, the well-known music publisher 
in Paris, and, thanks to his exertions, has at length been brought 
out here. A considerable number of the leading intendants and 
managers in Germany attended the first performance. 

BeRuin.—The summer season at Kroll’s Theater commences on the 
3rd May. Engagements have already been made with various well- 
known artists, including Pauline Horsson, Katharina Klafsky, Rosa 
Papier, Antonie Schlager, Carlotta Grossi ; Adolf Robinson, Franz 
Nachbaur, Julius Perotti, and Heinrich Bitel—A Committee has 
been formed for presenting Herr Bilse with a public testimonial on 
the evening of his last concert in the Concerthaus, where he has 

en actively employed for nearly twenty years. Subscriptions 
towards carrying out the intention of the Committee are received by 
the eminent music-publishers, Bote and Bock.— Professor Julius 
Schneider, a member of the Senate of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
died on Good Friday. Born here on the 6th July, 1805, he studied 
under Bernhard Klein and Hummel. He held the post of organist 
at the Werdersche Church ever since 1830, besides a succession of 
other appointments, which connected him intimately with the 
musical life of this capital. His compositions include many songs 
of more than ordinary merit.— Among the artists at the last Court 
Concert was Mdme Essipoff, who came expressly from Vienna. 
When she had Cee apa the piece set down for her, the Emperor 
Wilhelm saree , and, after complimenting her on her perform- 

ance, added : “Not only am I delighted to listen to you, but I like, 





also, to see you. They gave me, however, so bad a seat in my own 
on I could not catch a glimpse of you, so I lost half the 
reat. 

New York.—The Music Hall in Buffalo was burned on Wednes- 
day evening, March 25, just as the McCaull Opera Company were 
dressing for the performance of Fulka. They had barely time to 
escape, some of them being only half dressed. They lose the entire 
wardrobes for the operas of Palka, Little Duke, and Queen’s Lace 
Handkerchief. Most of the trunks were in the theatre, all of which 
were destroyed. The Music Hall was finished in 1883, at a cost of 
175,000 dollars (£35,000), and was the scene of the great musical 
festival in 1883, and the June festival of 1884, at which the late 
Dr Damrosch and Theodore Thomas both appeared.—The seventh 
Philharmonic concert was given at the Academy of Music on Satur- 
day evening, March 2], the usual rehearsal occurring on the after- 
noon of the previous day. Bach’s Suite, No. 1, in D, and Concerto 
for piano, flute, and violin, Beethoven's ‘ Pastoral” Symphony, 
Wagner's ‘‘ Vorspiel” (Die Meistersinger), a Romance by Sterndale 
Bennett, and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Rondo Brillante,” Op. 29, made up 
the programme. The soloists were Richard Hoffmann, Otto Osterle, 
and Hermann Brandt.—The début of Miss Laura B. Phelps, violinist, 
was to occur on Thursday evening, March 26. The young lady is 
a daughter of Mr E. C. Phelps, a well-known Brooklyn musician. — 
The Pirates of Penzance was to be sung on Saturday for the benefit 
of the Police Pension Fund. 

—o—— 


HANDEL'S ORGAN. 

Anything connected with Handel’s musical career in England is 
deeply interesting to all—and their name is legion—who appreciate 
and value his power and influence. The connection of Handel with 
Canons and the Duke of Chandos, is well-known to those who have 
read his life, or any account whatever of his doings in this country. 
The organ upon which the great master played for more than three 
years, with the three stops which he cherished, but now enlarged and 
modernized for present use, still remains in the old case with towers 
and gilt pipes, in the deeply interesting old church at Whitchurch, 
by Edgware, about eight miles from the Marble Arch. The wide- 
world story of ‘“‘The Harmonious Blacksmith”—the anvil—the 
striker(Mr Powell, sexton), the tombstoneand inscriptionin the church- 
yard, all have been pretty well thrashed out ; but I havelittle sympathy 
with those incredulous “‘ critters” who industriously seek to destroy 
whatever is left to us of romance, poetry, or fiction in connection with 
Handel, and the individual knownas ‘‘The Harmonious Blacksmith” — 
peace be to his ashes! I like the story, and decline to disbelieve it in 
spite of all the erudite researches of the ferreting critics who are moving 
heaven and earth to prove a negative. Some yew ago, Handel's 
organ was rebuilt and enlarged, but it is still defective for the 
musical services of the church, and requires further additions to 
reuder it more useful and effective. Taking advantage of the visit 
of Dr Spark (of Leeds) to a friend at Edgware, a recital was arranged 
and given in the church on Easter Tuesday, ‘‘in aid of the fund for 
the improvement and preservation of the instrument,” when the 
following interesting compositions were rendered with consummate 
taste by the accomplished doctor : 

Organ Solo, Conéerto in G minor, No. 1 (Handel); Andante, C major 
(Mendelssohn) ; Handel Commemoration March (W. Spark), composed in 
celebration uf Handel’s Bicentenary, 1885, dedicated to E. Cutler, Esq. ; 
Andante in B flat, with variations (Schumann)—arranged by E. Cutler; 
Concertstiick in A minor (William Spark)—composed and performed by 
the Author at the Leeds Musical Festival; Air, “‘ Return, 0 God of Hosts” 
(Handel) ; Grand Coronation Anthem, Zadok the Priest (Handel). 

The surpliced choir of the church were in attendance, and, accom- 

anied by the honorary organist, Edward Cutler, Esq., of Edgware 

ouse, sang two or three hymns with taste and effect. The Rev. 
J. Norman (Vicar), read appropriate collects, and gave a most in- 
teresting address respecting Handel’s connection with the church, 
the oratorio of Esther, the ‘* Chandos Anthems,” &c,.—A. B. 








Roya CoLiece or Music.—Mr F. W. Mills, a well-known and 
popular musician in Ottawa, Canada, and formerly private pianist to 
Lord and Lady Dufferin during their residence in Canada, for the 
latter of whom he composed a sparkling little operetta, The Mayor 
of St Brieux, has been selected as one of the ‘ three learned profes- 
sional musicians ” to be appointed examiners for the city of Montreal 
of candidates for a three years’ scholarship in the Royal College of 
Music, endowed through the liberality of two of Montreal's public- 
spirited citizens. Mr Mills friends and admirers are delighted at 
this mark of the esteem in which that gentleman is held, not only in 





Ottawa, but in Montreal and elsewhere.—/reund. 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 


Mdme Fidés-Devriés has returned, after a triumphant tour in 
Holland, to the Grand Opera, and re-appeared as Ophelia in 
Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet, Lassalle being the Melancholy 
Prince and Mdlle Richard the Queen. After some four or five 
other performances during the present month, the lady will sing 
no more at the Grand Opera this season, but her services are, it is 
asserted, secured for a considerable portion of next winter.—M. 
Paul Véronge de la Nux, who carried off the “ Prix de Rome” in 
1876, has been selected to write the music of the two-act work 
which the managers are bound, by the stipulations of their agree- 
ment with the Government, to bring out in 1886. By the way, 
these gentlemen, MM. Ritt and Gailhard, had some trouble lately 
with the Chorus, but, by the display of a little judicious resolution, 
emerged victorious from the strife. The members, both male and 
female, of the body in question declared they were under no 
obligation to attend rehearsals on the days when they had to sing 
in the evening, and that they should not attend accordingly. MM. 
Ritt and Gailhard instantly announced that the engagement of 
any member of the chorus not attending rehearsals when required 
would be cancelled without more ado. Moreover, as the benefit 
for the Pension Fund of the theatre was to come off shortly after 
the managerial announcement was issued, they made up a bill— 
comprising two ballets, Coppélia and La Korrigane, the Overture 
to Lu Muette, and fragments from Rigoletto and Guillaume Tell— 
in which no Chorus was required. ‘This unexpected display of 
energy had a marvellous effect, and brought the strike, as it may 
be termed, to a prompt conclusion. The strikists, submitting to 
the Inevitable, signed fresh engagements, giving the managers 
unlimited power over them in the matter of rehearsals, and thus 
the matter ended.—A_ brass plate bearing the name of the artist 
the bust represents has been affixed to each of the pedestals of the 
busts in the various lobbies of the theatre. The busts thus 
distinguished on the ground-floor are those of Scribe; Louis, 
architect ; Lesueur and Niedermeyer, composers; Jean Bérain 
and Cicéri, scenic artists ; Guimard, danseuse ; Marie Fel, singer ; 
those on the first floor represent L. Feuchéres; De Jouy, 
Théophile Gautier, and Saint-Georges, librettists; Beethoven ; 
Adolphe Nourrit, Levasseur, Lays, singers; Mesdes Saint- 
Huberty and Sophie Arnould; Torelli and Vigarani, machinists 
and contemporaries of Lully : Servandoni, Daguerre, and Cambon, 
scenic artists ; Saint-Léon, Gardel, and Noverre, dancers. 

At the Opéra-Comique, Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon was recently 
performed for the 700th time, Mdme Galli-Marié impersonating 
the heroine, as she did when the work was first produced, on the 
17th of November, 1866, She has now sung the part at the 
Opéra-Comique 400 times. It has also been sung by Christine 
Nilsson, Albani, Pauline Lucca, Donadio, Van Zandt, Salla, 
Chapuy, Nevada, Reggiani, Fechter, Ferni, Ritter, Bianca 
Lablanche, Ehun, Mendés, Marie Roze, and others. ‘The only 
artist besides Mdme Gialli-Marie included in the cast of the first 
night and of the 70Uth as well, was Bernard, the original repre- 
sentative of Jarno, which he has played 608 times, having missed 
only two—the 371st, and the 372nd, when he was ill—out of all 
the 700 performances, As for the remaining artists who took 
part in the performance on the 17th November, 1866, most of 
them have left the Opéra-Comique, and one is dead, Léon 
Achard, Wilhelm Meister, is a professor of singing. Bataille, 
Lothario, is playing in the French provinces. Couderc, Laertes, 
died at Picpus. Vois, Frédéric, is engaged at the Théatre de la 
Renaissance, and Mdme Marie Cabel, Philine, is in Brussels, struck 
down by paralysis.—The late Victor Massé’s Cléopitre is in active 
rehearsal, and will probably see the footlights before the end of 
the month, 

_ Itis fairly open to doubt whether M. Lacome was not ill-advised 
in accepting the libretto provided by MM. Erckmann-Chat- 





rian and Maurice Drack for his three-act comic opera, Myrtille, 
just produced at the Théitre de la Gaite. Whatever the story 
may have been in its original book-form, it certainly, as expanded 
into a libretto by Maurice Drack, drags at times a good deal, and 
puts the patience of the audience to a severe test. The scene is 
laid in Alsace. Myrtille, who gives her name to the piece, was dis- 
covered on the high road, close to the corpse of her Mother, a gipsy 
who perished of fatigue and want. Christian, a kind-hearted 
woodman, finds the little deserted orphan and brings her up 
with his son, Fritz. Things proceed very well till Fritz becomes 
a young man; then they do not run on quite so smoothly, for 
Fritz falls in love with Myrtille, and his Mother, who thinks he 
ought to make a far more advantageous match, behaves somewhat 
harshly and unjustly towards the poor girl, so that the latter, 
unable to bear such unmerited treatment, runs away and joins a 
troop of the nomad race, the Gipsys, from whom she is descended. 
But ere long, discovering what their mode of life really is, she 
determines to remain with them no longer. Indignant at her 
resolve, and fearing, probably, she may denounce them to the 
officers of justice, one of the band hides in her bundle a silver 
goblet which he himself has stolen, and she is arrested as the thief. 
Meanwhile Fritz, heart-broken at her disappearance, seems 
destined to die of grief. But, at the right moment, Myrtille, 
who has been pronounced guiltless of the charge preferred 
against her, returns; Fritz’s Mother relents, and consents 
to the marriage of the young couple. M. Lacome’s music, 
though somewhat deficient in originality and “ go,” is elegant, 
musicianlike, and pleasing. The numbers more especially 
applauded were a duet between the lovers in Act I, a charming 
“ Berceuse,” the ballet-music, the romance for the tenor in Act 
III., and a quartet. Mdlles Leconte, Daltona, MM. Alexandre, 
Berthal, Scipion, and ‘Talien, the artists in the cast, came in for a 
fair share of well deserved applause. The mse-en-scéne was con- 
spicuous for liberality and good taste. 

The latest novelty—if, indeed, a work which owes a great deal 
to the reminiscences both of librettists and composer, has a right 
to that appellation—at the Bouffes Parisiens is a three-act comic 
opera, entitled Pervenche, the book emanating from MM. Chivot 
and Duru, the music from M. Audran. The plot bears as 
remarkable a resemblance to many plots which have preceded 
it as the two negroes, Caesar and Pompey, if the popular tradition 
can be trusted, bore each other, and who, we are informed, were 
celebrated as being “ very much alike, especially Pompey.” The 
public did not manifest an all-absorbing interest in the 
endeavours of Pervenche and her noble sire, the Marquis de 
Rosolio, to recover their family domain of La Turbotiére from 
their bitter foe, the Comte des Escarbilles. What pleased them 
most, and contributed chiefly to whatever success the piece 
achieved, was a division of the Marquis de Rosalio’s female vassals 
dressed as men-at-arms, and striking terror into the followers of 
the Comte des Escarbilles, M. Audran has made the most of the 
chances offered him, which were neither many nor great. Mdme 
Thuillier-Leloir, formerly of the Opéra-Comique, sustained with 
spirit the part of the heroine, and was well supported by Mdme 
Piccaluga, Mdlle Becker, MM. Piccaluga, Maugé and Mesmaker. 

Le Mariage aw Tambour, a grand military spectacular operetta 
in three acts and eight tableaux, seems likely to keep its place for 
some time in the bills of the Chatelet. ‘The germ of the libretto, 
which is by M. Paul Burani, first appeared in 1848 as a two-act 
vaudeville produced at the Théatre des Variétés, and due to 
MM. Leuven and Brunswick, assisted by Alexandre Dumas. The 
vaudeville was metamorphorsed by M. Burani into the book of a 
spectacular operetta, for which M. Léon Vasseur composed the 
music, It was accepted but not brought out at the Bouffes- 
Parisiens ; thence it was taken to the Gaité, and from there, after 
undergoing the changes necessary to adapt it to the larger size of 
the stage, it has found its way to the Théatre du Chitelet. Mdlle 
Jeanne Perrouze, recently a pupil of the Conservatory of Music, 
was much applauded as the heroine, Catherine. The is very 
good and full of opportunities for the fair artist entrusted with it. 
Catherine is the Vivandiére of a French regiment engaged, during 
the first Republic, in fighting on the banks of the Rhine against 
the enemies of France. She is so captivating that every man in 
the regiment is madly in love with her and anxious to make her 
his wife. Hence arises a state of things anything but satisfactory. 
To put an end to it, the Colonel orders Catherine to marry one of 
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the numerous aspirants for her hand or quit the regiment at once. 
Driven, so to speak, into a corner, she selects a Sergeant named 
Lambert, as less rough and uneducated than the majority of his 
comrades, and for whom, truth to say, she entertains a slight 
partiality. The marriage takes place, according to the custom in 
such cases, before the assembled regiment, the principal part of 
the ceremony being a roll of the drum. But Catherine is not 
what she pretends to be. She is really the Countess d’Obernay, 
the daughter of an old, aristocratic race, and has become 
a Vivandiere only to aid her brother in passing the French out- 
posts and making his escape to the enemy, which he at length 
succeeds in doing, accompanied by Catherine herself, who leaves 
her newly-married husband to console himself for her flight as 
best he may. She fancies she does not care for him: but this is 
a mistake. When, at a later period, she is about to be married 
to another, she thinks with fondness of the gallant non-commis- 
sioned officer whom she so unceremoniously deserted, and, strange 
to say, that gallant non-commissioned officer, who by his bravery 
has become a colonel, turns up in the very nick of time. He, too, 
has sangre azul, blue blood, in his veins, Like the ex-Vivandiere, 
the fascinating young Countess, he is an aristocrat, a Marquis, 
and laid aside his rank and title merely that, in the ranks of the 
Republican army, he might serve his country. That his some- 
what irregular Mariage au Tambour, or Drumhead Marriage, 
is supplemented by nupitals with the usual religious rites and 
civil observances, follows as a matter of course. Vauthier made 
a dashing Sergeant Lambert, and gave his share of the music with 
due effect. He was well backed up by Mdme d’Harville, Mdlle 
Théol, MM. Romain, Plet, and Guyot, the curtain falling amid 
general applause. Perhaps the firing, the military manceuvres, the 
pleasing ballet, the uniforms, and the scenery, had something to 
do with this desirable result, which was not entirely attributable 
to the merits, neither small nor few, of the score. 

M. Lamoureux has written to the Figaro denouncing the report, 
which has lately gone the round of the press, to the effect that, 
discouraged by their pecuniary failure, he had resolved to dis- 
continue, after the present season, his ““ Nouveaux Concerts”—the 
head-quarters, as they may be termed, of Wagnerian music in this 
capital. Hedeclares that there is nota wordof truth in thestatement, 
and that he shall bring an action for 20,000 francs damages against 
the paper in which it was first published. So far from being a 
pecuniary failure, the Nouveaux Concerts, it appears, are just the 
reverse, while so successful are they from an artistic point of view, 
that M. Lamoureux, with his Orchestra, will this autumn make a 
grand tour in Germany to show the Germans themselves how 
Wagner ought to be performed. 








; ARDITI AND HIS GRANDDAUGHTER.—Mdme Arditi, who is remain- 
ing in London during her husband’s tour in America, received on 
Sunday, at her residence, Albany Street, the following laconic tele- 
gram from Chicago, at which city Signor Arditi, who is conducting 
the performances of the ‘‘ Mapleson-Patti-Nevada-Scalchi” Italian 
Opera Company, received the news of the birth of a grand-daughter 
—“Scalchi and all friends here join happy Papa in congratulations 
to young couple.” 


_Mr HENRY Barnpy—A well known face will be missed from St 
George’s Chapel Choir, Windsor. It is that of Mr Henry Barnby, 
one of the finest basses of his time. His voice is hushed, and he 
now sleeps near his late wife, also once a vocalist of reputation, in 
Clewer Churchyard. ‘The Dean of Windsor, the Rev. W. Gilbert 
Edwards, and the choir of St George’s Chapel attended Mr Barnby’s 
obsequies on Monday <* 6th), the burial service being read by 
the Rev. T. T. Carter, Warden of the House of Mercy.——(Society). 


Mr Henry Irvine, Miss Ellen Terry, with a few members of 
the Lyceum Company, arrived at Euston station on Thursday 
afternoon, via Liverpool, from their American tour. A large 
number of friends were on the platform, and a cordial reception 
was awarded them, Miss Terry being presented with a charming 
bouquet of flowers by Miss Rose Leclercq. The travellers were in 
excellent health and spirits, and Mr Irving expressed his fervent 
belief that an Englishman must visit America, and meet its truly 
representative men and women, before he can form any just idea 
of the feeling which exists in the new country towards the old. 
After ne cordial greetings with their assembled friends, 
Mr Irving and Miss Terry drove from the station, 
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From The Lute.’ 


We deeply regret to state that the illness from which Mr J. W. 
Davison suffered during a considerable period terminated fatally at 
the York Hotel, Margate, on the 24th ult. With Mr Davison 
departs a conspicuous figure from the world of English music, and one 
whose influence continued to be felt after he had withdrawn from 
the field of active work. Nearly forty years have passed since he 
began to write criticisms for The Times—first, as an assistant 
contributor, and then as the Thunderer’s recognized musical editor. 
It says much for Mr Davison that, during more than a generation, 
he filled his conspicuous place with credit and honour. Of course 
he had enemies—what man in a position of influence is without 
them ?—but not the most unscrupulous could bring against him a 
worse charge than an occasional yielding to the generous impulses of 
a warm heart. If this were a fault, Mr Davison was all the more 
lovable for it. He did his duty to his employers, and was faithful 
to his trust, erring only in being more lenient sometimes than stern 
justice allowed. His influence, throughout the period when 7c 
Times was a mighty power, could hardly be exaggerated ; but much 
of it arose from his own personal qualities, such as a genial nature, 
remarkable insight into character, critical discernment which, aw 
Sond, was rarely at fault, and a literary style as clear as crystal and 
full of charm. His wonderful memory enabled him to store up all 
the musical facts of half a century, and to talk to him on such 
matters was better then consulting the finest reference library. The 
editor of The Lute bears this testimony to his departed friend with a 
full heart, calling to mind many kindnesses received when a 
helping hand was of value. May the gentle soul of James W. 
Davison for ever rest in peace. 


From “Che Lavies’ Pictorial.” 


To the younger members of the present generation of musical 
amateurs, and, indeed, to the outside public generally, the regret 
that has been expressed at the death, and the encomiums generally 
passed on the critical labours, of Mr J. W. Davison, must have 
appeared somewhat extraordinary. They were, however, fully 
warranted ; and that his claims to esteem were unacknowledged, or 
forgotten, excepting by the few older musicians in the profession, or 
of persons in the inner circle of journalism, is an illustration of the 
fact that the anonymity of the Press, whilst it gives to the dicta of a 
writer the weight of the newspaper’s influence, deprives him of the 
fame which should belong to one (as in the case of Mr Davison) 
whose fertile pen, the terse yet graceful literary style, sound judg- 
ment and exceptional memory enriched the columns of The Times for 
about thirty years, and shaped public opinion on musical matters. 
It is fortunate that, during the greater portion of the period named, 
when the prestige of the leading journal was such that it mattered 
little what the verdict of other papers might be, its musical opinions 
should have emanated from such a man as he—to the benefit of the 
struggling composer or the youthful executant of merit. Would 
that his actual withdrawal from, though nominal retention of, his 
post had not occurred at atime when his vigorous mind and fearless, 
if courteous, criticisms were most needed for the exposure of shams 
and pretensions. A brief summary of his views on Art, from one 
who was intimately acquainted with him, may not be unwelcome. 
Fully appreciating lofty ideas, he required also form and develop- 
ment as essential to a work of art. This combination of qualities he 
found existing in the highest degree in the compositions of 
Beethoven, Mozart, and Mendelssohn ; and these were the writers 
he perpetually cited as models, not for servile imitation, but for the 
healthy guidance of future ages. He was most eclectic in his tastes, 
with a strong leaning towards the lighter French school, Auber 
especially fascinated him, and, later on, Bizet ; yet he was among 
the first to recognize the indubitable genius of Berlioz. For Rossini 
he had the highest admiration, but I think it was rather for 
Guillaume Tell and Il Barbiere than for the earlier serious work of 
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the great Italian master. He, however, expressed to me, not long 
ago, his delight at again hearing La Gazza Ladra, the lucidity and 
melodiousness of which he considered above all praise. Wagner's 
operas (with the exception of Die Meistersinger) were deprecated by 
him as false in theory and detrimental to the style of young 
composers ; and he preferred Gounod’s Mireille and La Medicin 
malgre lui to Faust. Sterndale Bennett, fulfilling to a great degree 
all the requirements of his creed, had his constant advocacy ; whilst 
Chopin, the poetry of whose imagination was not untinged by 
morbidity, and in whom the power of development can scarcely be 
said to have existed, received only modified sympathy from him. 
This, in spite of an enthusiastic monograph he once wrote on the 
Polish composer, the exaggerated praise, veiling much subtle irony, 
of which deceived even Liszt. It would be untrue to say that Mr 
Davison infused no personal feelings into his writings ; his heart 
was too warm not to give his active support to the persons he loved, 
but it was in all cases deserved ; and with regard to those who were 
personally repellent to him, whatever opinions he may have expressed 
in conversation, they were very faintly reflected in his published 
writings. In short, he belonged to the race of critics, such as his 
antagonist, Mr H. F. Chorley, and his friend, Mr Edward Holmes, 
and of whom, in the present day, Mr Joseph Bennett is the most 
-~gonspicuous example ; men who are entirely distinct from musical 
rebarters w, os 


Fromm the “‘Flustratey Sporting an¥ Bramatic Petws.” 


Although -poor Davison had for some years past retired from the 
active duties of musical criticism, it is no figure of speech to say 
that his loss will be severely felt, and it is certain that by his old 
colleagues it will be sincerely mourned. Some thirteen years ago, 
when I began to write as a musical critic, I owed very'much to my 
old friend. With the masters whose names and works I only knew 
as history, he had been intimately acquainted ; and he was always 
ready to open his treasure-house of knowledge. I am not ashamed 
to say that I was always delighted if my judgment of a new work 
agreed with his, and that I was never entirely comfortable if I found 
that we differed, which, however, was rarely the case. It was he, 
so far as I know, who first made that happy reply to a very feeble 
composer who asked him whether he ‘‘liked ” a work that had just 
been played. ‘‘ Like,” he answered, ‘‘ my dear fellow, ‘like’ is not 
the word!” ‘*Like” was not the word, nor anything resembling 
it, but the composer took it for a compliment, and was greatly 
gratified. In the biographical sketches I have read, justice has not 
been done to Davison’s humour. No man more keenly appreciated 
wit, and few men said neater things than he, pointing with out- 
stretched forefinger, a gesture his friends will well remember. Some 
of Falstaff’s jests especially delighted him. I have known him to 
laugh over the humour of Sir John till the tears rolled down his 
cheeks, When very bad new operas were being played—the Santa 
Chiaras, Gelminas, Rinnegatos, and suchlike—or when old ones were 
being badly done, Davison’s box was a cheery resort from discord of 
unsweet sounds, 

Poor Davison was in bad health at the time of the first performance 
of the Ring des Nibelungen. We had agreed to travel together to 
Bayreuth, but he did not appear at Victoria when our train started 
and I saw nothing of him till, just as I was starting from Cologne, 
his face appeared at the door of my railway carriage. We stayed at 
Wurzburg, where Davison was so poorly that he felt half inclined to 
give in, but I did my best to cheer him. We dined, had a drive 
after dinner, coming upon a sort of fair on the outskirts of the town, 
which set us simultaneously humming the Kermesse scene from 
Gounod’s Faust, and so on to Bayreuth next day with Albert Wolff 
of the Figaro, and some other merry men who were making cheerful 
jests about the loss of the dragon’s head—the dragon which had 
been made by Covent Garden property men for the fight with 
Siegfried. It has been said truly enough that the Nibelungen, as a 
whole, did not favourably impress Davison. We were generally 
glad when the act was over and we could come out and chat on the 
sunny terrace of the Buhnenfest-spielhaus, as we were taught to call 





the theatre, where, with our friends Sir Julius Benedict, Blumenthal, 
and Joseph Bennett, we drank Bavarian beer, very welcome after 
the hot theatre in the sultry August afternoon. Davison did not 
take to the work of writing at all kindly at this time. Ill health 
and an uncongenial subject made him hesitate. Generally a most 
fluent writer, the interlineations in his ‘‘copy” showed how he felt 
about the work. I used to call at his rooms when I had posted my 
two columns—the post left at 10 in the morning, and we were not 
home till near eleven, so it was hard work—to find him just about to 
begin, and this beginning he was usually anxious to postpone, for 
the visit of a friend was the signal for the production of a bottle of 
choice hock which some thoughtful friend had sent him. A carriage 
and pair stood continually at his door—it was the fashion at Bayreuth 
to have them constantly waiting—and he was always delighted to 
drive anybody anywhere. Poor Jemmy Davison ! It is sad to think 
I have shaken that kindly hand for the last time. 


—o— 


NORTH MALVERN CLUB. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Dear Sir,—We are requested to forward you a copy of a reso- 
lution of meeting which was unanimously passed at a meeting of 
the members of this club, on the 2nd inst. : 

‘* Resolved, that the members of the club wish it to be recorded 
on the minutes of their meeting that in the death of J. W. Davison, 
Esq., they have lost a sincere friend, and the support of an un- 
doubted able adviser ; and by this means they wish to convey to his 
brother, Mr Duncan Davison, their sympathy and condolence.” 
And we have the honour to remain, dear Sir, yours most faithfully, 

J. M. Evans, President, 
A, R. WarvE, Hon, Sec. 
North Malvern Hotel, Malvern, April 9th, 1885. 


——— Q———— 


ENGLISH OPERA. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World,” ) 

Str,—May I ask why Loder’s Night Dancers is not included in the 
list of English operas performed by the Carl Rosa Company? It is 
a charming opera, and would be most welcome to those lovers of 
music who are anxious to encourage genuine English compositions 
rather than extend the number of adaptations. Yours = ’ 

MATEUR. 








Tue eleventh season of the Richter Concerts will commence at St 
James's Hall on Monday, April 27, when the first of a series of nine 
evening concerts will be given. Previously to these, Herr Richter will 
make a short tour with his orchestra, Miss Lena Little being vocalist, 
beginning on Monday, April 20, and ending on parwnnge fo 25, 
pm Nottingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Sheffield, and 

xford. 

Stcnor Arpit1.—The popular director of Her Majesty’s Opera 
Company, two or three distinguished members of the company, and 
a few triends, were lately the guests of Colonel Robert Tobin at the 
Bohemian Club, San Francisco, and after dinner the party visited 
the Chinese Theatre. Signor Arditi was cordially welcomed by the 
‘‘ celestial” actors and honoured with a place on the stage, and the 
Chinese musicians, on learning the prominence of the Signor, played 
some of their finest orchestral selections. ‘‘The maestro”—says a 
local journal—‘‘ illuminated his genial face with a smile, a rosy smile, 
as the terrible din increased, and to have seen his demeanour one 
would have thought he had found the perfection of musical bliss, and 
was enjoying what Shakspere is pleased to term softest music to 
attending ears.” 

THE OrGAN at Sr Pancras Cuurcu.—The organ of this church 
was built in 1856. Considerable interest attaches to it from its being 
the late Mr Henry Smart’s organ at the time of his death, and that 
on which his unrivalled powers of extemporization were last 
displayed. Hitherto it has been in a very unfinished state, but 
within the last year, through the exertions of the vicar (the Rev. 
Canon Spence) and his parishioners, it has been entirely recon- 
structed and completed so as to render it an organ of the largest 
size and power, with every modern improvement. The work has 
been done by Messrs Gray & Davison, the original builders, and the 
dedication service took place on Wednesday, when the Rev. Arch- 
deacon Farrar preached the sermon, The total cost of the organ will 
be about £2,200, 
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CONCERTS. 


Mr AcuiLar’s performance of pianoforte music and remarks on 
Music Culture, were given at his residence, Gloucester Crescent, 
Hyde Park, on Monday, April 13, The following compositions were 
rendered to the evident delight of a large and appreciative audience : 

Allegro and Fugue, from 2nd Suite (Handel); Cheristana (Aguilar) ; 
Romance, Op. 14, No. 3 (Sterndale Bennett); Les Plaintes des Zéphirs 
(Aguilar); Sonata in G (Aguilar); Remarks, “ How to learn the Piano ;” 
Ballade in F minor (Chopin) ; Schummerlied (Schumann) ; Rondo in E flat 
(Weber); Sarabande, from Violin Sonata, and Gigue, from orchestral suite 
(Bach—Aguilar) ; Appeal (Aguilar) and In a wood on a windy day, Tran- 
scriptions (Aguilar), 

Mr Amprose Austin’s Second Annual Sacred Concert took place 
in St James’s Hall on the 3rd inst., when a very fine performance of 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, supplemented by gems from the oratorios, 
was given, The artists were Mrs Hutchinson, Miss Beata Francis, 
Miss Frances Harrison, Mdme Patey, Messrs Edward Lloyd, 
W. H. Brereton, and Santley. The South London Choral Associa- 
tion gave valuable assistance, and the conductors were Mr L. C. 
Venables and Mr Sidney Naylor. Mr Fountain Meen presided at 
the organ. 


Mr OsBeERTHIiR’s matinée musicale at his residence, Talbot Road, 
on Saturday, April 11, attracted a numerous audience, most of 
whom were enthusiasts about their favourite instrument, the harp, 
on which Mr Oberthiir is so accomplished a performer and for which 
instrument his compositions are so admirably adapted. The concert 
began by an excellent performance of Mr Oberthiir’s ‘Grand Trio 
original” (in C major), for violin, violoncello, and harp, the players 
being MM. Henkel, Albert, and the composer, and concluded with 
an arrangement for pianoforte and harp of one of Mendelssohn’s 
Lieder ohne Worte, in which Miss Oberthiir (known generally as 
Miss Mischief), a youthful aspirant to musical fame, undertook the 
pianoforte part, with Mr Oberthiir at the harp, and went through 
her trying ordeal with genuine success. A large number of Mr 
Oberthiir’s compositions were given on the occasion under notice, 
including his solo for the pianoforte, entitled ‘Prelude to C. 
Kosting’s Drama,” Shakspere, arranged from the full score by the 
author. (This work is dedicated to Her Imperial Highness the 
Crown Princess of Germany, and was performed at the Palace of the 
Crown Prince, in Berlin, on Feb. 7), which was admirably played on 
the present occasion by Miss E. D’Esterre Keeling, as well as his 
Dinorah Fantasie, his duets, on airs from Oberon and Les Huguenots 
(piano and harp), his Berceuse (harp and violin), his duet for two 
harps (Les Huguenots), played by Miss Maude Dunn Gardner and the 
composer, and some of his vocal compositions, among which may be 
cited his romanza, ‘‘Je voudrais étre,” charmingly sung by Malle 
Victoria de Bunsen, accompanied on the harp by Mr Oberthiir. The 
other singers who gave their valuable aid were Miss Helen Killik, 
Mrs L’Estrange, and Signor de Monaco. Herr Carl Ryal was 
accompanist, 


—— aa 
PROVINCIAL, 


NorrincHaAm.—The “ Patience Defence Fund Concert” was given 
on Saturday evening, April 11, in the Albert Hall. It will be re- 
membered—says 7'he Guardian—that a few weeks ago Mr D’Oyly 
Carte deemed it incumbent upon him, for the protection of his rights 
in his numerous operas, to prosecute a number of local gentlemen 
who had given an amateur performance of Patience in aid of the 
‘* Women’s and Children’s Hospital.” With the result of the pro- 
secution our readers are familiar. The expenses incurred by the 
amateurs were considerable, and it was thought that the best way of 
meeting these was by giving a concert, in which some of 
the aspirants to amateur operatic fame could take part. The 
programme was a long one, the “unique” part being the 
performance, ‘‘by kind permission of D’Oyly Carte, Esq.,” 
of selections from Patience (for performing which they got into 
trouble) and the Pirates of Penzance. The vocalists were Mdme Clara 
Gardiner, Miss Bessie Moore, Miss Fryer, Messrs A. Barlow, G. M. 
Wesson, J. Plumtree, and Bingley Shaw. The band, conducted by 
Mr W. T. Cockrem, with Mr Hodgkinson as leading violin, was 
small but excellent in quality. To notice the whole of the programme 
Is unnecessary, but we can mention Mdme Clara Gardiner, who sang 

Let me dream again,” by Sullivan, and the “ Jewel Song,” from 
Faust, in her own charming manner, and was re-called after each 
song; Mr A. Barlow, who gave ‘Jack’s Reward ” as well as “ To- 
morrow will be Friday” with spirit and taste; Mr Bingley Shaw, 
Miss Bessie Moore, Miss Fryer, and Mr Wesson, who each met with 


pi oc rar The audience was large, though the hall was by no 











Batu.—The first grand concert of the Bath Philharmonic Society, 
with full orchestra, is announced for Wednesday next, April 22nd, 
when Mr Albert Visetti’s Festival Chorus, ‘‘ The praise of song ;” 
John Frances Barnett’s cantata, Paradise and the Peri ; Mendeis- 
sohn’s Pianoforte Concerto in G minor (pianist, Miss Done); and a 


chorus from Ponchielli’s opera, La Gioconda, will be given. The 
omer vocalists announced are Miss Gertrude Griswold, Miss 

enrietta Polak, Mdme Patey, Mr H. Piercy, and Mr B. Pierpoint, 
and ‘“‘ The Bath School of Music,” a rapidly gry: institution, 
will supply the chorus. The orchestra will be led by Herr Van 
Praag, and Mr Albert Visetti will conduct all the pieces except Mr 
Barnett’s cantata, which is to be directed by the composer. An 
influential committee, with Major-General Robson Benson as chair- 
a has been formed, and the society will start with every prospect 
of success, 


Swanwick (ALFRETON).—Through the energy of the vicar and 
several parishioners, a new organ has been placed in the parish church 
at a cost of £400. The instrument forms a very attractive addition 
to the structural features of the church. The case is of pitch pine, 
with metal pipes, and the organ has two manuals and pedals. The 
builders are Boos Nicholson & Lord, of Walsall. The specification 
is as follows :— 


Great OrGAN.—Compass CC to G, 56 notes; open diapason, 8 feet ; 
stop diapason on the clarabella treble, 8 feet ; dulciana, 8 feet ; gamba, 8 feet ; 
principal, 4 feet; harmonic flute, 4 feet; fifteenth, 2 feet; clarionet-tenor, 
8 feet; total stops of great organ, 436. j 

SweELit OrGan.—Compass CC to G, 56 pipes; lieblich bourdon, }.6 feet : 
open diapason; lieblich gedact, 8 feet; viol d’amour tenor, 8 4eet ; voix 
eéleste, 8 feet; geigen principal, 4 feet ; mixture, three rauks; cornopean, 
8 feet; hautboy ; total pipes, 652. 

PepAL OrGAn.—Compass CCC to double oper.’ diapason, 16 feet ; 
bourdon, 16 feet ; total pipes, 60. ; 

CourPLERS.—Swell to great, swell to pedals, swell octave to great, great to 
pedals. Composition pedals,—3 to great organ; 3 to swell organ. 


The formal opening took place on Tuesday afternoon April 7th, 
when a recital was given by Dr J. H. Gower, of Trent College. 
There was a large audience. The programme was of a brilliant 
character, and included some of the choicest works of the great 
masters, 


——)N— 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
Cart Rosa OPERA CoMPANY. 


Tl Trovatore was produced on Monday night, and drew a large 
audience. Mdme Marie Roze (Leonora) acted and sang with genuine 
success, especially in the ‘‘ Miserere” scene. Miss Yorke (Azucena) 
sang and acted exceedingly well, and the part of Inez was well filled 
by Miss Vadini. Mr Maas (Manrico) was in great ‘‘ force,” eliciting 
enthusiastic applause throughout his performance. Mr Ludwig 
(Count di Luna), who was suffering from hoarseness, found it neces- 
sary to omit the duet with Leonora (Act 3). Mr Burgon was 
Fernando, and the choruses were well and carefully sung. The 
orchestra was admirably directed by Mr Randegger. The duet, 
“Home to our Mountains,” (‘‘Si! la stanchezza”) was capitally 
sung by Miss Yorke and Mr Maas. 

On Tuesday The Bohemian Girl and on Wednesday Carmen were 


repeated. 

On Thursday Mr A. Goring Thomas’s new opera, Nadeshda, 
was produced amid hearty, even enthusiastic, signs of approval. 
The “ national theatre” was crowded to hear it, while royalty, in 
the persons of the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, led the applause 
of an audience scarcely less critical than numerous. In what 
measure all this honour was deserved, what special features called it 
forth, and how far it may be taken as the beginning of a permanent 
rather than an ephemeral success— these are — which it will 
be our duty to discuss at greater leisure than is now available. 
Suffice it that we join the first audience of Nadeshda in extending to 
the new opera a cordial welcome, in saluting it as worthy and 
honourable, and in recognizing the high artistic earnestness with 
which all engaged in its representation worked for its good. Those 
who witnessed the birth of this novelty and gave themselves time 
for reflection upon it, saw another Ly that the long eclipse of 
English music is ending. ‘‘ Though k the path and weary all the 
way, Though dour the night with phantoms oating by, Yet from 
black night is born the golden day.” So the chorus sang just before 
the curtain fell, and the words, in view of this new opera and all the 
cognate signs of the times, may bear a double application. Every 
such success lets in light, and helps to take away a reproach to 
which accidental circumstances alone, and not inherent causes, have 


given an appearance of justice. 
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SIGNOR GARIBOLDI. 

To the readers of The Musical World Signor Gariboldi is no 
stranger. The well merited successes his compositions for the piano- 
forte have met with, not only on the Continent but also in this 
country, have been repeatedly recorded in our columns, as well as 
the genuine results obtained by his Ecole de la musique d’ensemble et 
accompagnement, accepted now as a standard work in some of the 
principal Conservatoires on the Continent. When about two years 
ago we assisted at the private soirée, arranged for him by a friend on 
the occasion of his short visit to London, we reported the more than 
warm reception some of his latest vocal compositions, especially the 
‘‘ Brezze Sorrentine,” dedicated to Christine Nilsson, met with from 
an English audience of eminent musicians and amateurs. It is due 
to Mr Riviere, the excellent conductor of the Promenade Concerts at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, that we are now enabled to speak of Signor 
Gariboldi as a composer in the higher spheres of his art, as a writer 
for the orchestra. The programme of April 8 contained two 
symphonic pieces, Hiéyie and Scherzo for full orchestra; they were 
followed by a composition of an entirely different character and of 
less pretensions, called Dance Afyhane. Signor Gariboldi conducted 
his music himself, and, on his appearance, was warmly greeted by 
the orchestra. Both his symphonic pieces, and the Dance Afghane, 
which narrowly escaped an encore (being evidently more suited to 
the tastes of the audience), were well received and met with merited 
applause. 

‘Moe programme of April 9 included ‘‘ Suite” pour tous les instru- 
ments & cordes, comprising, No. 1, Allegro con spirito ; No. 2, Andante 
sentimenmale ; No, 3, Allegro vivace in guisa di rondo ; followed again 
by the Datwe<Afyhane. All the pieces were repeated in the concerts 
of the followin ‘wo evenings with the same and even increased 
success, ‘s 

Want of space must prevent us from analysing seriously the merits 
of the interesting perfor::ences at which we assisted, but we believe 
ourselves justified in stating that Signor Gariboldi is well fitted to 
represent the modern Italian school of musicians to which he belongs. 
A profound study only of the works of the great German composers, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, can have enabled him to 
avail himself, as he does, of all the resources which orchestral harmony 
and the distinctive character of the different instruments offer for 
expressing the varied and often quite opposed sentiments he so ably 
depicts in his descriptive compositions, especially in the Hlégie we 
heard, As to melody, it is the natural gift peculiar to his nation. 








Sm Jutius Benepicr.—A bulletin issued on Thursday night 
stated: “Sir Julius Benedict has slept considerably throughout 
the day. There is a slight improvement in his condition.” On 
Friday we learn that Sir Julius has passed a fair night, and the 
improvement is maintained. 

Margherita Schira, a once famous singer, for whom Mercadante and 
Morlacchi both wrote operas expressly, has died in Milan, at the age 
of 82. She was a sister of the late lamented Francesco Schira, who 
died two years ago in London. 

Tue Lave GENERAL Gorpon.—-The Misses Gordon have accepted 
a copy of a poem to the memory of the late General Gordon, written 
by Miss Sarah Ann Stowe, of Hereford. In a very kind and feeling 
letter of acknowledgment, they speak of the lines as ‘“ very touch- 
ing,” and enclosed for the authoress, as a memento of their deceased 
brother, a fac-simile of an Arabic letter (accompanied by a transla- 
tion), written from Khartoum by General Gordon to the Mudir of 
Dongola. The poem was published in Le Follet, a high-class maga- 
zine to which Miss Stowe has, for upwards of seven years, been a 
constant contributor, both in poetry and prose. 

Sunpay Music.—Sundays in London are dull enough, from a 
recreative point of view, as residents and visitors to this vast metro- 
polis well know, it is therefore not to be wondered at that some of 
the modern artistic clubs have initiated the idea of a series of Sunday 
evening concerts, which are invariably well patronized by the 
members and their friends. The ‘‘ Lyric” Club, whose handsome 
suite of rooms are most suitable for musical re-unions, put forth an 
Interesting programme last Sunday, when a number of artists and 
friends, including Messrs Thorndike, Power, and Isidore de Lara, 
who carried off the palm of the evening awards, contributed songs to 
the entire satisfaction of a large audience. The instrumental music 
was in the able hands of Messrs W. A. Barrett and Oscar Wagner. 
Most of the accompaniments were played by Mr Bending, in addition 
to his solo, which opened the programme. © These atherings supply 
a want long felt, and we only hope the day is not distant when Sun- 
day oe in the a — entertainment may be more 
universal, thus giving to the public at lar i F 
ing the most beautiful of all the arts, — nite 7 vik a ‘ 





Waifs and Strays. 


Communicatep BY L. L. L. 
PAPERS, ANECDOTAL AND JOCULAR, RELATIVE TO 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 
(Born Fes, 23RD, 1685.) 
(Continued from page 205. ) 
HANDEL’s ORCHESTRA OUT OF TUNE. 

Handel, as is well known, had such an antipathy to the tuning of 
instruments that it was always got over before he entered the 
orchestra. A musical wag, determined to extract some mirth from 
the great master’s irritability, stole into the theatre one night when 
the Prince of Wales was to be present and untuned all the instru- 
ments. As soon as the Prince arrived, Handel gave the signal to 
begin, con spirito, but such was the horrible discord that the 
enraged musician started up from his seat, and, having overturned 
a double-bass which stood in his way, seized a kettle-drum which 
he threw with such violence at the leader of the band, that he lost 
his full-bottomed wig in the effort. Without waiting to replace it, 
he advanced bareheaded to the front of the orchestra breathing 
vengeance, but so much choked with passion that utterance was 
denied him. In this ridiculous attitude he stood staring and 
stamping for some seconds, amidst the general convulsion of 
laughter, nor could he be prevailed upon to resume his seat until 
the Prince came in person and with much difficulty appeased his 
wrath. 

HANDEL’s PRINCIPAL Passion. 

During the earlier part of his residence in London, he often went 
to St Paul’s when the afternoon service was finished. There, 
surrounded by some of his admirers, he delighted them by playing 
on that organ, which he preferred to all others. Night came, an¢ 
then they retired to a neighbouring tavern, the Queen's Arms, where 
there was a harpsichord, which he would play whilst he alternately 
smoked his pipe or drank his beer. 

HANDEL’s SuccEsS WITH HIS ORATORIOS. 

The last season under Handel’s personal direction was wonderfully 
productive. One of Burney’s friends, who was generally at the per- 
formance of each oratorio that year, and who used to visit him after 
it was over in the treasury of the theatre, used to say that the sum 
he carried home at night, though in gold and silver, was as likely to 
throw him into a fever as the copper money of Correggio, if he had 
had as far to carry it. 

HanveEL’s “ TauGut.” 

Mr Brown, formerly leader of the King’s band, used to narrate 
the following story illustrative of Handel's love of good cheer. On 
one occasion the narrator and some brother professors were dining at 
57, Brook Street, when the great author often exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, I 
have de taught !”’ The company, unwilling that out of civility to 
them the public should be robbed of anything so valuable as his 
musical ideas, begged he would retire and write them down; with 
which request he so frequently complied, that at last one of the 
company had the ill-breeding to peep through the key-hole into the 
adjoining room, where he perceived that ‘ dese taughts ” were only 
a mask to cover a masterly descent upon a fresh hamper of 
Burgundy, which he had just received from Lord Radnor. 

Hanpet THinkinc ALoup. 

Handel, after much persuasion, received under his roof a boy who 
had been represented not only as having a great taste for music but 
as being a model of moral worth as well. The boy turned out just 
the reverse, and ran away, no one, for a considerable time, knew 
whither. During this period, Handel, walking in the park, as he 
thought, alone, was heard communing with himself in the following 
manner: “Der Teiifel! de fater vas desheeved, de mutter vas 
desheeved, but I vas not desheeved ; he is ein t-——d schauntrel, and 
coot for nutting.” 

HANDEL UnsvuccessruL IN PLayinc His AUDIENCE Our. 

One Sunday, having attended divine worship at a country church, 
Handel asked the organist to permit him to play the people out ; to 
which he readily consented. Handel sonsolindion sat down to the 
organ, and began to play in such a masterly manner, as instantly to 
attract the attention of the whole congregation, who instead of 
vacating their seats as usual, remained for a considerable space of 
time fixed in silent admiration. The organist began to be impatient 
(perhaps his wife was waiting dinner), and, at length addressed the 
great “ope telling him he was convinced that he would not 
play the people out, and advised him to relinquish the attempt. The 
organist then, doubtless with becoming dignity, resumed his place 
and played the audience out. 

(To be continued. ) 
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PAIRING TIME. 


Humanity is much too apt to generalize about the inferior orders 
of creation. ‘ Birds,” says Dr Watts, ‘‘in their little nests agree,” 
regardless of the fact that birds in their little nests not infrequently 
trample the weakest member of the family todeath. So as the 14th 
of February approaches we revive the pleasant fiction that all bird- 
dom with one accord falls to match-making, and excuse our own 
renascent flirtations on this precedent of our own invention. In the 
spring (says the poet) a livelier iris glows upon the burnished dove 
for captivating purposes, and therefore in the spring a young man’s 
fancy is naturally expected to turn more lightly to thoughts of love. 
As a matter of fact, the burnished dove’s iris, or ring of glossy fea- 
thers round the neck, by no means glows livelier in spring than at 
other seasons of the year. At the orthodox “ pairing time” in early 
February he is wearing his old winter suit, to keep him warm on 
chilly evenings, and will not exchange it for a “ livelier iris” until 
long after the mixed pleasures and troubles of matrimony have cul- 
minated in a nestful of petulant, greedy ‘‘squabs.” Never before 
did the rustic mind invent a more excruciatingly appropriate appella- 
tion than this same word ‘‘squab” as an equivalent for a young 
pigeon. Later on, when fairly clad with feathers, he arrives at the 
dignity of ‘‘ squeaker ”-hood ; but for some weeks ‘‘ squab” describes 
his yellow, shapeless, fat, naked, goggle-eyed, straddling helplessness 
to perfection. By this time it may be imagined that the parent dove 
—poetical for ‘‘ pigeon”—thinks rather ruefully of his married 
troubles, for the young wretches eat their weight of food per diem, 
and if their father changes his clothes he does so on account of the 
weather rather than from any frolicsome anticipations of billing and 
cooing to the best advantage. Nor in most cases is there any neces- 
sity on the dove’s part for matrimony each spring. Once wedded he 
is wedded for life, and though absolute conjugal fidelity is rare 
among wedded dove-cote pigeons, there is no reason to suppose that, 
in their wild state, doves often give each other cause for jealousy. 
Spring-time therefore comes to most pigeons merely as the close of 
the long winter vacation, when the period has once more arrived for 
hard labour in the way of stick collecting ; then for close confine- 
ment for the best part of each day upon the nest, and a very long 
turn, too, at the duties of incubation ; then follows a period of five 
or six weeks’ hard labour again to satisfy the hungry mouths at 
home—mouths which lead apparently to stomachs that, like the 
buckets of the Danaides, never can be filled quite full. No; the 
mirth and jocularity of b ewrtn time for pigeons comes only once in 
a life-time, barring accidental bereavements by trap, gun, hawk, or 
cat, and, even were it otherwise, Valentine’s day would mean to 
them nothing more than any other day. In an early season, the 
14th of February is early enough, but with ice and snow all round 
him the pigeon who thought of nesting would deserve to be mistaken 
for a goose. 

As with pigeons so with sparrows. True, these autocrats 
of our water pipes make an unconscionable uproar in the first 
warm days of spring, whether these warm days occur in Feb- 
ruary or not; but then so do members of Parliament, yet no 
one would therefore argue that the Parliamentary pairing time 
had arrived. It is rather when a somnolent silence creeps over 
the House in August, and the voice of the grouse is calling to 
them from the distant moors, that members of Parliament begin 
to ‘‘pair” for the rest of the Session and take their flight to wood- 
land haunts and breezy moorland. Another point in which the 
sparrows palaver outside, and the human debates inside the Houses 
of Parliament tesemble each other, lies in the undue share of 
loquacity usurped in each case by the old cock birds. Their mar- 
riage days are past. They never “pair” now; but they havea 
position in the country, a status to uphold, a prerogative of the first 
seat upon the water-pipe 3 and, when their voices are loudest and 
their gestures most animated, both alike are denouncing rival politi- 
cians upon the opposition scaffold-poles or the chimney-stack for 
annexing too many straws from the cab-rank round the corner, or 
are expostulating against the amount of chaff which they have to put 
up with, instead of the solid grain which used to be so abundant 
when the grand old cock birds were young. There is, however, one 
Lareeres about the love-making of the sparrow, peculiar to him- 
self, which earned him universal opprobrium among the ancients. 
He may be, and doubtless is, a very devoted husband ; but matri- 
monial endearments are exceedingly: monotonous to third persons. 
pene 3 wg. the same pair of sparrows will go through the same 
ew upon the same water-pipe every & from February to 

we weather permitting. The line ought to be drawn some- 
: ere ; and one would almost wish that sparrows loved each other 
ess that they might practice reticence the more. 
; Another objection to the general theory that all birddom conspires 
© pair on or near St Valentine’s Day may be found in the fact that 
not only do some birds pair only once in a lifetime, but many birds 





The same may be said of many insects and 
In the case of 
some species of the lower orders of insects no marriages are neces- 
sary, or indeed possible, owing to the simple fact that for several 
generations a race can be carried on without the appearance of a 


never pair at all, 
animals, and even of some varieties of man himself. 


single male, on the principle of parthenogenesis. With the higher 
orders of creation, however, the principle of polygamy—if anything 
so unprincipled can be called by that name—takes the place of par- 
thenogenesis as an alternative for simply pairing. The commonest 
form of polygamy in nature is that of such birds as the pheasant, or 
such animals as red deer, Mormons, or Turks. In these cases mem- 
bers of the stronger sex assume to themselves as many wives as they 
can charm, capture, or purchase—and keep. So far as human beings 
are concerned, the law in such countries as countenance polygamy 
assures quiet possession to the harem owner. But in a state of 
nature there is still in force, — 


“ The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


Hence it may not infrequently be observed that an vid cock pheasant 
with injured spurs, or an old red stag with broken antlers, may 
suddenly be reduced from his pride of place in the ownership of 
many wives to the condition of single blessedness from which he 
had fought his way upwards. The red deer, if he paired at all, 
would do so in autumn, when the trees in Windsor Great Park bear 
the alarming placard, ‘‘ Caution: The public are requested not to 
approach the red deer too closely, as the stags are dangerous ;” and 
neither his nor the pheasant’s acquisitive system of matrimony can 
be described by a word suggestive of consliel duality in union. 

It is a curious circumstance in connection with this question of 
polygamy versus pairing, that so many of our domesticated birds and 
animals should have come from polygamous stocks. Domestication 
and domesticity seem, in fact, to be antagonistic to each other, as if 
those wild creatures that contract single marriages acquired so strong 
a love of home that man had never been able to wean them from it 
to his service ; whereas, polygamous species, having distributed their 
natural affections over an unnaturally wide area, found less difficulty 
in submitting to one more bond. On this principle polygamous 
races, including Turks and Mormons, should eventually be enslaved 
and domesticated by others ; and it is to be hoped that they will, 
therefore, see the error of their ways, and turn monogamists without 
delay. Not only, moreover, is a previous polygamous condition of 
life conducive to easy domestication, but in such isolated cases as 
that of cats among mammals, and of pigeons among birds, wherein a 
naturally domestic and one-wived species has been induced to enter 
the service of man, the resultant companionship between these infe- 
rior creatures and the lord of creation has had the strange effect of 
completely or partially demoralizing our protégés. Between the 
Spartan simplicity of life of the wild rock-dove and the pampered 
luxuriance of living enjoyed by his preposterous descendants, the 

outers and prize-bred fantails, there is not a wider hiatus than 
Gaon the original connubial fidelity of the one in its wild state 
and the lack of the same virtue in the other.—Globe. 








Love’s Conquest, a Village Idyll, words by J. Stewart, music by 
Gustave Ernest, will be sung this evening (Saturday) at Clara 
Myers’ annual concert, in the Lyric Hall, New Bond Street. The 
copyright has been purchased by Messrs Hutchings & Co., of Blen- 
heim House, Blenheim Street, and will be published shortly. 

A new opera, Die Kénigin von Leon, music by V. E. Becker, has 
been successfully produced in Wiirzburg, the composer's birthplace. 

Adolphe Fischer, the popular Belgian violoncellist, during his 
recent tour in the Iberian Peninsula, played, on the 29th March, 
before the Portuguese Court in Lisbon, and, on the 5th of the present 
month, before the Court of Spain in Madrid. 

Early on Tuesday morning, a fire broke out at 290, Liverpool 
Road, Islington, by which Mrs Elizabeth Severn, 72 years of 
age, wife of Mr Charles Severn, organist of Islington Parish Church, 
was burnt to death. A fire-escape was placed against a window, 
but an entrance could not be effected until the flames were subdued. 

Tue final concert of the late Mdme Sainton-Dolby’s Vocal 
Academy is announced to take place in Princes’ Hall on et next, 
April 24th. A pathetic interest cannot fail to be excited by the 

roduction of Florimel, a cantata for female voices, written by Mdme 
Sainton-Dolby just before her fatal illness. The work is highly 
spoken of as a charming example of the esteemed and regretted 
composer's talent. A number of Mdme Sainton-Dolby’s songs and 
ballads are also in the programme, including the tenor air, ‘“‘ Lady- 
love,” from her unpublished cantata, Thalassa. This will be sung 
by Mr E. Lloyd. M. Sainton will conduct the concert. 
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WAIFS. 


The copyright of Signor Gariboldi’s orchestral compositions, re- 
cently performed at the Promenade Concerts at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, has been bought by Mr Lafleur, music publisher, of Green 
Street, Leicester Square. 

Bianca Donadio has returned to the Teatro Apollo, Rome. 

The bariton, Athos, is singing at the Teatro Bellini, Palermo. 

Strakosch has declined the Teatro Apollo, Rome, for next year. 

P . Singers’ Festival will be held in Eberswald on the 5th and 6th 
uly. 

;' ro Teatro Carlo Felice, Genoa, is being fitted up with the electric 
ight. 

Luigi Ricci is writing another operetta, the third, for the Tomba 
_ Company. 

. The Politeama Vittorio Emanuele, Florence, is now open for opera 
and Wallet. 

The Swedish composer, Ludwig Norman, died, on the 28th March, 
in Stockhotiize~ _ 

An Italian opera company is announced to perform at the Teatro 
Recreios, Lisbon. 

The King of Spain has conferred on tiie, baritone, Maurel, the 
Order of Carlo III. 

Audran’s Gillette de Narbonne has been performed 2+ the Theater 
an der Wien, Vienna. 

Mdme Bilbaut-Vauchelet has not renewed her engagement at tie 
Paris Opéra-Comique. 

Sardou has been created by King Ludwig of Bavaria a Commander 
of the Order of St Michael. 

Mdme Théo commenced on the 6th inst. a short engagement at 
the Star Theatre, New York. 

Th. Dubois’ Sept Paroles du Christ was recently performed at the 
Church of St Nicolas, Nantes. 

The Theatre at Mascara, Algeria, has been destroyed by fire, but 
fortunately no lives were lost. 

Kuon is engaged to direct the performances of Les Huguenots at 
the Teatro San Carlo, Naples. 

A new operetta, Nel Seraglio, music by Paolo Maggi, is in rehearsal 
at the Teatro Manzoni, Milan. 

The two tenors, Sani and Bertini, have returned to Florence from 
Naples and Rome respectively. 

C. M. von Weber’s opera, Sylvana, was much applauded lately on 
its first performance in Leipsic. 

After his season at the Carltheater, Vienna, Merelli will take his 
Italian opera company to Pesth. 

Auber’s Fra Diavolo has been given very frequently of late in Italy. 
It is to be performed shortly in Turin. 

The University of Moscow has conferred the title of Professor of 
Arts on Max Erdmannsdérfer, the conductor. 

_ The season of German Opera at the Metropolitan Operahouse, New 
York, resulted in a deficiency of 45,000 dollars. 

_The great Italian tragedian, Tomaso Salvini, will shortly start on 
his Russian tour. He is to receive £120 a night. ; 

According to the Patria of Bologna, Bottessini will shortly give 
two concerts at the Teatro Brunetti in that town. 

Signoretti and Silvestri sang, during Passion Week, in Merca- 
dante’s Sette Parole at the Chapel Royal, Madrid. 

The winter season at the Milan Scala was brought to a conclusion 
on the 5th inst. with a performance of J Puritani. 

An Italian opera company, with a repertory of no less than 19 
—_= is — ee 2a Principal, Alicante. 

wo-act piece with prologue, Princeza dos joei i 
Senhor Noosa, will ee produced in — ve 

The Emperor of Austria has presented Albert J. 

Music-Publisher, Vienna, with the large Gold Moi sui 
_ Fifty thousand dollars’ worth of tickets had been sold some time 
since for the approaching ‘‘ Opera Festival,” Chicago, U.S. 

Herr Bock, the well-known Berlin music-publisher, has purchased 
the German acting right of Victorin Jonciéres’ Chevalier Jean. 

_ The following operas will be performed this season for the first 
time in Santiago : Simon Boccanegra, Mefistofele, and I Lituani. 

Aloys Tausig, professor of the piano, and father of the more 
celebrated Carl Tausig, died in Dresden on the 24th March, aged 67. 

The tenor, Marconi, previously to starting for America, sang at a 


> ag of Sacred Music given by Sig. Rotoli at the Teatro Costanzi, 
ome, 





Mdme Albani wil! sing twice before the end of the month at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, the operas being La Traviata and 
Rigoletto. 

The King of Wurtemberg has bestowed the Cross of the Frederick 
Order (first-class) on Professor Dionys Priickner, Court-Pianist, 
Stuttgart. 

A new opera, Der Pomposaner, book and music by Leythiuser, 
has been brought out at the Stadttheater, Nuremberg. It was 
successful. 

It is said that an Italian manager, Sig. Boracchi, intends giving 
the famous ballet, Zuxcelsior, in May and June, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, London. 

During the tour she intends making in Germany, Mdme Norman- 
Neruda will include Berlin, Leipsic, Hamburgh, and Bremen among 
the places she will visit. 

In the early part of next month Mdme Sucher will commence, at 
the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, a series of performances extending 
to the end of the season. 

The Buenos Ayres Italian opera company, under the management 
of Sig. Ferrari, late impresario of the Milan Scala, left Genoa for-their 
destination on the 9th inst. 

Following the example set by their colleagues at Marseilles, the 
Municipality of Toulon have refused to continue the grant hitherto 
made to the Grand-Théatre. 

During the past season at the Municipal Theatre, Nice, there were 
33 performances of 4 operas, Aida being given 13 times ; Hrnani, 8; 
Faust, 10; and Ruy Blas, twice. 

A memioria}. stone, with a raised medallion on it of the Deceased, 
has been placed over the grave of the late Professor Ludwig Stark 
in the Prag Cemetery, Stuttgart. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Kufferath, pianist, composer, and brother of 
Ferdinand Kufferath, professor in the Royal Conservatory of Music, 
Brussels, has died at Cologne, aged 69. 

Eduard Steinberger, the comic tenor of the Walhalla-Operetten- 
theater, Berlin, goes on the Ist September to the Friedrich-Wilhelm- 
stiidtisches Theater in the same capital. 

Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet, with Signora Gargano and the 
baritone, Kaschmann, in the two principal characters, has been 
well received at the Teatro Sau Carlo, Naples. 

In consequence of the 7'ribut de Zamora having attained its 50th 
performance at the Grand Opera, Paris, Ch. Gounod is entitled to a 
bonus of 25,000 francs from his publisher, Choudens. 

A new three-act opera, Don César, book by Oscar Walter, music 
by Rudolf Dellinger, has been well received at the Carl Schulze- 
Theater, Hamburgh, where the composer is conductor. 

The Italian season at the Carltheater, Vienna, was successfully 
inaugurated with Lucia di Lammermoor, the’ principal parts being 
sustained by Mdlle Fohstrim, Ravelli, and Pantaleoni. 

Wagner's Lohengrin, with Signora Boulichoff as the heroine, and 
Signoretti as the Knight of the Swan, has been performed at the 
Teatro Real, Madrid, but failed to satisfy public expectation. 

At the close of the present season, Joseph Beck, the Nestor of 
baritones, will retire from the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, after 
having been a member of the company uninterruptedly for thirty-two 
years, 

On the 12th inst., the thirtieth anniversary of his appointment as 
eo of the flute in the Royal Conservatory of Music, Brussels, 

. Dumon was presented by his pupils with his portrait, painted by 
Herbo. 

Two new operas are to be produced ere long in Italy: one, 
Bensegal, by Giuseppe Signorelli, at a theatre in Bologna; and the 
— L’Incognita, by Stanislas Caro, at the Teatro del Fondo, 

aples. 

Massini has, it is said, been asked to sing, if only for a few nightz, 
at the Teatro del Liceo, Barcelona. He is also stated to have 
received the offer of a most lucrative four-months’ engagement in 
Buenos Ayres. 

Mdlle Broch, a bravura singer, who has been placed for the present 
by the Intendant-General, Baron Hofmann, under the tuition of 
Mdme Marchesi, will shortly make her début at the Imperial Opera- 
house, Vienna. 

A fragment of Mancinelli’s Messalina was very favourably received 
at a concert of the Artistico-Musical Union, Madrid, and the Over- 
ture to his Cleopatra much applauded at a concert in the Teatro 
Principe Alfonso. 

The season under the new management of the Teatro de San 
Fernando, Seville, was inaugurated with a performance of La 
Favorita, Gayarre appearing as the hero. Among the audience was 
the ex-Queen, Isabella II. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND eS OFTHE VOIOER FOR SINGING 


Price 
London: Duxcan Davisor & ‘bo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 


VOCAL EXEROISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


London: Duncan nae & =. 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by ‘the late FRANK MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Priceés. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“his work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”—Fictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


Be T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A Method as by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Oo. (late JuLLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR THVIGOR A TING AND ENRICHING THE 
OVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THR Oar” oo 


“Of er. rahe 's lozenge we've all of us heard,”—Punch, aoe 21st, 1865 


’ 
DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 

Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
—— their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. me trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&c. Bold in boxes, 1s. = and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colon 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Dept for Signor ANDREA RuFFINt’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings fo: 
pnw , manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. Vomuiavme, 
Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Phi’a jel 
Ohin Rents also hie teens tring Ge oe a lelphia, U.8.)new Patent Improved 
89, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of ae ¢ covered in a Cye manner on powerful machines made on 























the best principle with all modern improvements, 
COMPOSITIONS ve THE PIANOFORTE 
G. GARIBOLDL. 
sOCvaETaS DES OPERAS DE RICHARD WAGNER .... each 3 *% 
No. 1—Le Vaisseau fantéme. No. 2—Rienzi. No. 3—Tannhiuser, 
EB ti! 
ENT’S DREAM. Prelude for Piano and Harmonium (or 0 n) 40 
(Quartet parts to the mile (two Violing, Viola, and Violoncello, az ) 
L'ECO DELLE MONTAG B. Ma: _ i) P 40 
MUSIOAL TRIFLES (oat Musicali) : OD each 3 0 


No, 1—On the copies ne, No. 2—A Little Mazurka. 
No. 3—The Goldfinch. 
London: Duncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


OLDEN DREAMS.” Song. Words 
Music by J. L. HATTON. Pree ts, London: th i Mec 7 


244, LONG S608 | a. W. Le whee ma ds 4 Ha 
je + 
A WONG no ey” tas mong THR RETURN,” de; and 








GHAPPELL'S VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, &c. 


Dulce domum. 8.A.T.B, . « 
Down among the dead men. 8. A. yA B. 
The girl I’ve heft behind me, 8.A.T.B. 
British Grenadiers. §,A.T.B. 


Thus spake one summer's day. 8.A.T.B. 
Soldiers’ Chorus. 1T.T.B.B. 

. The Kermesse (Scene from Faust) 

10. Up, quit thy bower. 


OPA RMP opr 


1l. Maidens, never go a-wooing, ‘S.S.T.TB. 


12, Faggot-binders Chorus... 
van Hours (for six na voices) 
14, The Gipsy Chorus sin 
15. Ave Maria... 
16. Hark! the herald angels sing. B.A. 


TB. 
17. England (Solo and Chorus). 8. O B .B. 


18. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A 
19, Thoughts of Childhood. 8.A.T. - 


20. Spring’s Return, 8.A.T.B. eos 


21. Anold Church Song. 8.A.T.B, . 
22, Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. ... 
23. Serenade. 8.A.T.B... 

24. Cold Autumn wind. 8.A.T.B. 
25. Orpheus with his lute, 8.8.8. 
26. Lullaby. 8.A.A. 

27. This is my own, my native land. 





“SALT. lb 00s 
28. March of the Men of Harlech. 8,A.T.B. 


29. God save the Queen. 8.A. ‘* B. 
30. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B 
31, The Retreat. T.T.B.B. .. 
32. Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8. ‘8. 
33. Weare — 8.8. 
34. Market 
. The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.A.T.B. 
. The Water Sprites. §.A.T.B. 
Eve’s glittering star. 8.A.T.B. 
. When first the primrose. 8.A.T. B. 
. Odewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B. 


Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle, 8.4.7.B. ea 


. Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern 
. Sunof my soul. 8.A.T.B... 


. A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A. 


O Thou, Whose power ( oo from n Mosé in Byitto). 


; The Guard on the Rhine. 
. The German Fatherland. 8.A 


7B 
. The Lord is my — Quartet 8.4.7.B. 


. Te Deum in F.. 

. Te Deum in F.. 

. Oharity (La arita). ‘88.8. 
52, Cordelia, A.T.T. 
53. Lknow. 8.A.T. 


54, Chorus of AB. (from Fridotin) 


55. The Offertory Sentences 

56. The Red-Cross Knight 

57. The Chough and Crow 

58. The‘Carnovale”  ... 

59. Softly falls the moonlight .. 

60. Air by Himmel 

61. Offertory Sentences .. 

62. The Resurrection 

63. Our Boys. New Patriotic Bong .. 
64. The Men of Wales ... 

65. Dame Durden... 

66. A little farm well tillea a 
67. There was a simple maiden eve 
68. Fair Hebe os 

69. Once I loved a ‘maiden fair 

70. The jovial Man of Kent... 

71. The Oak and the Ash eee 

72. Heart of Oak . eco 

73. Come 7 = sunset tree 

74. May. 


ros 4 4 
75. Pure, ake innocence saps Re di Lahore), Chorus for ge 


voices 
76. A lowe Idyl. SATB... 
77. Hailtothe woods. A.T.T.B. 
78. Near the town of — Dean .. 
79. Our merry boys a 
80. Christ is risen Buster Anthem). “B.A. TB 


81. When the sun sets o'er the mountains (/! Demcnio).. 


mn of Nature 


82. H eco 
83. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 1) 
84, Sporting Notes (Humorous rs: No. ed 


85. Austrian National Hymn ... 

86. A May Carol. 8.8 

87. The bright-hair’d Morn. A.T.T. B. 
88. Oh, Rest (Velleda) 

89. Love reigneth over ail. T.T.B.B. 
90. Joy Waltz. B.B. 


91. The Star of Bethlehem (Christmas Carol) 


92. Busy, Ourious, Thirsty Fly. T. - T. wail 
93. Love wakes and weeps... 





a ce Arranged by 
Sir G. A, Macfarren 


Long live England’s future Queen. 8,A.7.B. 
My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A.T. 


ae Go 
oe Joseph Robinson 


horus ( Masaniello). 8. A: 7. ne 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38 
39 
40 
42. . _ me 
43. "Twas fane and the ocean’s spray oA -A.T.B... 
44 
45 
46. 
47 
48 
49 
50. 
51 
2 


ba “2 
‘bir @. A. Macfarren 


” 
” 


Dr. Rimbault 
one ... Balfe 


ee Brinley Richards 
Sir G. 


A. Macfarren 
unod 


. Balfe 
eee Arcadelt 
Mendelssohn 


Sir J, Benedict 2 


J. L. Hatton 
Henry Smart 


Bennett Gilbert 


Bir @. A. Macfarren 


Dr Rimbault 


. L, de Rille 
Cherubini 


Auber 


‘ir @. 1 A, Macfarren 


Kiicken 


.. Brinley Richards 
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ASHDOWN EDITION 


STANDARD PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 





- 


| 
, bth <¥Obs : 
. CHOPIN’S Twenty-seven Studies yy ie | 13. RUBINSTEIN’S _ Soirées a St Rebeca (Six 
. STEPHEN HELLER’S Album. Op. 138 ss | Morceaux). Op. 44 . ; as a 
HENRI ROUBIER’S Twenty Melodies of Franz | 14. CHOPIN’S Forty-three Mazurkas 

Schubert . . SCHUMANN’s Album fiir die Jugend. “Op. 68. 

. STEPHEN HELLER’S Twenty- four Preludes. Op. | 81 | 16. DUSSEK’S Six Sonatinas. Op. 20... 
. CHOPIN’s Eighteen Nocturnes . | 17. GOTTSCHALK. Selection No. 1 (Six pieces) 

CZERNY’S One Hundred and One Exercises. | 18. KUHLAU’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 55 ‘ 
. CZERNY’S Etude de la Vélocité es 
. SCHUMANN’s Phantasiestiicke. Op. 12 
SCHUBERT’s Eight Impromptus 
. LiszT’s Soirées de Vienne 
1. CLEMENTI’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 36 . ve ses 
. STEPHEN HELLER’S Thirty-two Preludes. “Op. 119 


(To 


ASHDOWN EDITION 


STANDARD VOCAL MUSIC. 


. CONCONE. Fifty Singing Lessons (pour le médium de la voix) ... 

. CONSTANTINO PERUGINI. Six Lessons in Solfeggio for two voices 

. NIELS W. GADE. Eight Vocal Duets (English and German words) 

FRANZ Abt. Ten Vocal Duets (English and German words) ... 

ROMANINI and NAvA. Twelve Solfeggios for Contralto voice ... 

KELLER. Eight Vocal Duets (English and German words) 

PANSERON. The Elements of Singing ie wae 

W.S. BENNETT. Six Songs (English and German words). Op, 23," 
(To be continued.) 


THE ASHDOWN COLLECTION 


OF 
STANDARD PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
(FOREIGN FINGERING.) 


| 19. CHOPIN’s Eight Waltzes a su sep “ty 
| 20, KULLAK’s Youthful days. 24 characteristic | apr 
| 21. KESSLER’S Twenty-four Studies ie: 
2. CLEMENTI’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 37 and 38. 
. CHOPIN’S Twenty-five Preludes : 
. CLEMENTI’s Gradus ad Parnassum. 28 Studies 
0 be continued) (Selected and edited by Walter Macfarren.) 
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| VOL. 
15. RUBINSTEIN. Selection of favourite omnpeninns. 
No. 1 (Twelve pieces) 
. SCHULHOFF. Selection of favourite ‘compositions. 
No. 1 (Nine pieces) . 


. HELLER. 25 Studies. Op. 47 
HELLER. 30 Studies. Op. 46 
HELLER. 25 Studies. Op. 45 bee Bes 
DUVERNOY. Ecole du mécanisme. Op. 120 
LEMOINE. 50 Etudes enfantines. Op. 37 . . SCHUMANN. Scenes of childhood (Kinderscenen). 
CONCONE. 25 Etudes mélodiques. Op. 24... aa Op. 15. 
HELLER. Selection of favourite compositions. No. 1 . SCHUMANN. Selection of favourite ‘compositions, 
(Six pieces) : No. 1 (Ten pieces) ... 
HELLER. Transcriptions of Schubert’s Songs (Sixteen) . SYDNEY SMITH. Selection of favourite composi- 
HELLER. 32 Preludes (4 Mademoiselle Lili). Op. 119 tions. No. 1 (Eight pieces)... 
. KULLAK. Youthful days. 24 Characteristic pieces.. | 20. LICHNER. Pictures of youth " (Jugendleben). 
. LANGE. 6 Characteristic pieces. Aus des Lebens Op. 84 
Mai. Op. 292.. I . LOE ScHEORN: Childhood’s hours (Aus der Kinder- 
. Liszt. Transcriptions of Schubert’s. songs (Eleven) welt). 24 Characteristic pieces. Op. “ay und 100 
. REINECKE. 3 Sonatines. Op. 47... ‘ . HELLER. Album for the young. Op. 138 . ves 
. Liszt. Selection of favourite compositions. No. 1 . KOHLER. 20 Studies. Op. 50 
(Seven pieces)... ae aed see aid 3 . K6HLER. 20 Studies. Op. 60 (sequel to Op. 50) .. 
"(To be continued.) 
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